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_ engage a writer. 


always borne the character of a consistent and pure- 
minded politician. In 1854 he was elected rector of the 


University of Glasgow, and in September, 1855, pre- | 


sided over the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
British Association, held in Glasgow. : 

In 1856, he went out of office, but next year again 
became Lord Privy Seal, an office which he held in 
Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet of 1859. In 1860, he became 
Postmaster-General. In the present Cabinet his Grace 
holds the important office of Secretary of State for India. 

So very much has been already written, and so many 
thousand photographs of two youthful faces have been 
sold, that it would be indeed a work of supererogation 
to say much here as to the approaching marriage that is 
to bring into switch close connection the family of Argyll 
and that of our beloved Queen. 

The Duke of Argyll has attained considerable reputa- 
tion as a man of letters and scientific knowledge, and 
also as an antiquarian. The best known of his works 
is a treatise entitled “The Reign of Law,” which first 
appeared in “Good Words,” in 1865, and was repub- 
lished in the year following. This treatise is written in a 
remarkably graceful‘and perspicuous style ; it displays 
extensive knowledge and keen observation, and manages 
with skill some of the most difficult questions that can 
The argument is unfolded with case 
and lucidity, and receives illustration from every field of 
science. In general, it may be described as an attempt 
to reconcile religion and science, faith and reason, by 
showing that, even if all the conclusions of science, all 
the suggestions of reason be freely admitted into the 
domain of religion, they cannot usurp that domain. 
Reason and science speak of laws as universally reign- 
ing—as immutable. Does it then follow that, because 
everything is governed by immutable laws, a man of 
candid mind is to cease to pray and believe in God ? 
Not at all. It is the ultimate object of reason and 
science to discover—not explain—the laws of nature. 
With the discovery and establishment of a law, their 
office ceases: they can do no more, and tly desire to 
do no more. They cannot tell who made the laws of 
nature, nor What gives them force; nor do the laws 
explain themselves. This is the last and greatest 
problem, to the solution of which we are confessedly no 
nearer than the seers of the Old Testament, or the 
sages of Greece. Call the cause of causes by what 
name you will—by old name or new—the same remains 
unknown and unknowable. It is therefore foolish and 
sophistical for religious persons to try to shut out science 
from religion; to hold that there is one sphere in 
which law does not reign, though reigning everywhere 
else; one subject on which the dictates of reason must 
not be heard, though honesty requires them to be 
heard on every other. So far are such persons 
from being justified in their fears, even on their own 
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grounds ; since, while the conclusions of science cannot | 


affect religion, the processes of science, like all human 
action, bear out the activity of a personal will in modi- 
fying and adjusting general laws; and are therefore 
favourable to religion. The development of this posi- 


tion is the most admirable part of the duke’s book. 


| guided and modified by a personal will: and this kf 5%" 


When we act, we are engaged with the same laws ¢ 
nature which we see producing their effects indepen. 187 
dently of us. We know that we can at our will alteeg§ “Y 
suspend these laws within the limits of human Powe, gM 
Our contrivancés, our movements, our existence itsel bee! 
is one perpetual interference with the laws of natup.§ PP 
an interference, which, in all the actions of which we an noa 
distinctly conscious, is prompted by the will. So fy and 
therefore, as the analogy of human action goes, weae§ “He! 
pointed towards the conclusion that the laws of nature ix 
excrting their effects independently of us, are con 


lief is the root of religion. 
It will readily be seen from this, that there is nothing comp 
in science to make a scientific man irreligious, Tk 
more skilful he is, the more does he exhibit the powerg 
human contrivance to modify laws: there is nothing in pore 
his work to tell him that he is not imitating on asm 
scale the operation of a personal will, in modifying the 
same laws throughout the universe ; but, on the @ Halle 
















trary, so far as he knows anything of the working of Hugo 
these laws at all, he knows from his own experiene jockey 
that they are worked by personal will. toa fi 
The most recent of the duke’s works is “Iona"sf es 
graphic and beautiful account of the famous isla warehe 
where St. Columba raised his monastery, which ls Parisia 
just been re-published from “Good Words,” and df °# 
which a review was given in the fifth number of th their b 
journal. The only fault of this work is, that it is alithf ™ the 
too discursive: going over a large space of historalg %™ 
ground which is not directly connected with the which ¢ 
ject. Every writer, however, has his own ways; a — 
the style of the duke is so easy and pleasant, that iti ee 
impossible to refuse to follow whithersoever he thi = J 
proper to lead. With all that he says about Montake handful 
bert we cannot very cordially agree. As a master It w 
strong, flexible, unaffected, and extremely graceful f —, 
lish, the duke has few equals among living writers; a © °°" 
he has displayed powers of thought and composi dn 
which make us wish for something from him more & ne . 
borate and systematic than as yet has engaged his pt stich ie 
apne while in 

THE FOOD OF PARIS IN TIME OF PEAG a 
AMINE, or the dread of famine, is now hovering a MS | 
the fairest capital in the world like an omim® ase 
cloud, far blacker than the smoke of the innum - es 
artillery thundering against its fortified walls. ™ . i 
however brave, must quail before so dread a foe, a then 
cheeks that never blanched while facing steel of i. 
grow pale at the approach of the invisible enemy ™® 
spectral hand crushes out hope and life. The thois®] ©’ Mveurs 
veins by which sustenance was daily poured into oy 


heart of Paris, have slowly and surely been se : 
by one ; the lines of rail that of late years had open bythe 


many new and distant markets for provisions, by cit 
them within the gates of the metropolis, are’ wad This a 
or strictly guarded by the invading armies; Itwas sudd 
besieged have accumulated food which has last bst wiread 
for many months—since the beginning of the fatal acedth 
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1870. Perhaps by inquiring into the resources of the 
+y in time of peace a cue may be found to account for its 
complete victualling before the siege. The problem had 
been solved of meeting the immense wants of the large 
ulation of Paris by means so simple and regular that 
soapprehension as to the result could ever be experienced, 
and that even few of the inhabitants were able to remark 
theworking of the service for provisioning the capital. 

The three primordial elements of food in Paris are 
bread, meat, and wine, and the following details may 
show how they are procured :— 

In 1811 the actual corn market (//a//e au ble) was 
complete, and has not since been materially improved: 
dreular and heavy, deficient in beauty or grandeur, 
boasting of no other distinction than a most rapid and 

rful echo, and no ornament besides the column of 
Marie de Medici, so often repaired that the mother of 
the last of the Valois would fail to recognise it. The 
Halle deserves the severe but truthful remark of Victor 
Hugo: “The dome of the corn market is an English 
jockey's cap on a large scale.” A double staircase leads 
toa first story, where the offices of the administrative 
agents are to be found, and above that are the linen 
warehouses. The whole building, unlike the other 
Parisian markets, is silent and looks deserted. The 
comand flour merchants obstinately refuse to transact 
their business within its walls, but drive their bargains 
in the adjoining cafés. Their number is unlimited ; 
com, like any other article of necessary consumption 
which does not deteriorate quickly, being an object of 
seculation. The men who congregate round the corn 
market on Mondays, Wednesdays, or Thursdays, are 
more jobbers than merchants, and some of them have 
been ruined or enriched without ever having held a 
handful of wheat or barley. 

It might be difficult to ascertain on what actual amount 
of corn bond fide sales are concluded were it not for the 
positive information to be derived from the City Toll 
(Octrot). The quantity of flour brought into Paris is 
more than double the quantity of corn, the reason for 
which is simple: Paris owns few and unimportant mills, 
while in the provinces they are numerous and extensive ; * 
foo mills, scattered over thirty-six departments, regularly 
wupply the capital; in Seine et Oise alone one counts 
40 of these establishments; their number gradually 

ases as they recede from the centre, so that the 
Boches du Rhone has one only, The flour preferred 
in Paris is ground from the corn of Beauce, Picardy, and 
} purchased separately by the bakers, it is mixed by 
them into the bread. The French, besides being great 
d-eaters, are fastidious connoisseurs, although some 
Mateurs prefer Viennese bread because baked with 
Particularly rich yeast. 
In 1854 a decree placed bread-baking under the so- 
system of compensation, creating a fund guaranteed 
city of Paris, and entrusting it to the supervision 





ry r 
oe accounts for the panic of the month of December, when 
tad suddenly rumoured that flour was scarce. Even before it 
Spread the wonderful ingenuity of the French had erected in 
pord api of the city new mills, which began to work in an 
bly short time from the date of their foundations. 





of the Prefect of Police of the Seine. Besides advancing 
stated sums to bakers when suddenly required for the 
payment of large instalments of bread-stuffs, the fund 
received or paid the difference between the intrinsic 
value of bread and its price of sale. Thus, when abun- 
dant harvests should have lowered the price of bread, it 
was kept up ata certain rate, and the benefits realised 
flowed into the coffers of the fund, forming a reserve 
capital, which was added to the original loan of thirty-six 
million of francs, authorised by the decrees of 1854 and 
1855. On the other hand, when corn was scarce and dear, 
threatening to raise the price of bread at a rate most 
onerous to the Parisians, it was fixed below its positive 
cost, and the deficit incurred by each baker was made 
good by the fund. This plan, adopted during the excep- 
tionally bad harvest of 1853, was as simple as it was 
ingenious, and has rendered untold services. In 1863 it 
was thought to be abandoned when free baking was 
decreed, but an article of the law provided that every 
time the cost of a kilogramme (2lbs.) of bread should 
exceed fifty centimes (5d.), the baker's fund, not the 
public, was to pay the difference. 

Paris, and the lately annexed suburbs, count 1,201 
bakehouses, in addition to which a bread of second 
quality is baked in the prisons and almshouses, which, by 
order of the municipal authorities, is sold in the public 
markets ; this bread is fairly good, but, notwithstanding 
its cheapness, the poorer classes seem to entertain an 
insuperable objection to purchasing it. The average 
annual consumption of bread in Paris, taking for instance 
the year 1867, was 277,802,879 kilogrammes, or double 
that number of pounds. 

When it is remembered that the bakers’ fund possesses 
large capital, and commands far-spreading resources, it 
may readily be conceived how, without entailing heavy 
outlays on the bakers and the municipalities, an immense 
collection of breadstuffs was at a very short notice 
brought into the capital in prevision of a siege, and it 
accounts likewise for the report that even after the 
Parisians fall short of all other supplies they will still 
have bread. The same is said of wine, the demand 
for which is at all times enormous, and met by never- 
failing importation. 

The building for storing wines (/’Extrepot) was con- 
cluded during the reign of Louis Philippe, and was 
intended as a repository forall sorts of liquids not 
deteriorating by being preserved, such as oils, vinegar, 
&c. ; but inquiries have proved that the above-men- 
tioned goods forma most inconsiderable portion of the 
contents of the Entrepét, while wines and _ spirits 
flow in with such rapid increase that the building, con- 
sidered thirty years ago as being constructed on a 
magnificent scale, might be enlarged to thrice its 
original size in order to meet the requirements of the 
day. Itis divided into three. The first division, small 
and insignificant, for oils ; the second, again sub-divided 
into four, is devoted to wines, while the third is kept 
for spirits, and likewise accommodates the cellars of the 
administration of hospitals. The large stone quad- 
rilaterals, in which wines are stored, consist of 158 
cellars on a level with the ground, forty-nine subter- 
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ranean vaults, and two immense warehouses ; portions 
of these are let out according to their value at prices 
varying from eight to three francs a year per square 
metre to the wine merchants, who, in front of their 
particular patch of ground, erect light huts or sentry- 
boxes of wood, which they use as their office for receiving 
customers and concluding bargains. Every precaution is 
taken against fire, the Entrepét closes at five in winter, 
at six in the summer, but not before the officials in 
charge have narrowly inspected the premises so as to 
guard against accidents or casualties. 

No cask or bin can be taken into the building without 
passing through the city toll (Octroi) to be examined, 
the duty thereon being paid after the inspection. Casks 
of wine are tried by the gauging rod, and to ascertain 
whether they do not contain more than the eighteen 
degrees of alcohol authorised by the regulations, the 
Octroi clerks have to taste the liquor. Nothing can be 
more trying to these officials than the irksome and 
nauseous duty of thus constantly testing the quality 
of wines; in front of this watch-house the pave- 
ment is dyed a deep violet colour, while the air is heavy 
with the offensive fumes rising from the casks. In any 
case of dispute between the owner and the Octroi agents, 
as to the contents of a bin, the decision is given by an 
instrument of precision, justly considered as infallible, 
and called dépotoir or decanting machine. 

The business transacted at the Entrepéts is very brisk, 
as regards ordinary wines, and very slack on the fine 
growths. The casks built in different provinces vary in 
size and capacity, but the buyers, with surprising accu- 
racy, measure their contents by the eye, and hardly ever 
find themselves deceived. It is most uncommon for 
liquor to be adulterated at the Entrepét. The falsifica- 
tion of wines is carried on by the retail sellers, who 
excel in converting two bins into three, by a copious 
admixture of water. The Prefect of police has, however, 
under his orders, twenty-eight wine tasters, whose 
avocations consist in keeping a strict watch over all 
places where wine is sold, to discover and report any 
contravention or fraud. They have outside the Entrepét 
23,343 public establishments to visit, including 11,346 
retail wine shops. Previously, all wines found adulte- 
rated, and seized by the authorities, were emptied into 
the gutter, at the very door of the offender; but as it 
was found that a great many poor people strove to 
collect in jugs the dark and unwholesome fluid rolling 
towards the drains, the confiscated wines are now taken 
to the river and thrown into the Seine, thus returning ina 
great measure to their native element. The wine tasters 
are superintended by a superior official; they have to 
be sworn, and are only selected after an examination ; 
twelve samples of wine are placed before them, and they 
must unfesitatingly name the vintage ; some of these 
men have been known to mention or state unerringly 
seven or eight sorts of wine mixed together, their organs 
of taste being developed to a rare degree. 

The statistics of the Octroi show that, taking the same 
year of 1867, 3,575,561 hectolitres of wine entered Paris. 
The hectolitre is twenty-two gallons. The supplies of 





food of all sorts which paid the city toll on entering 
Paris, returned to the Octroi a sum of 67,899,238 francs 
The alimentation of Paris is placed bylaw under the a». 
thority of the Prefecture of Police. To that department 
belongs the inspection of “halles” and markets of proyj. 
sions, and the verification of weights and measures, Thy 
Prefect appoints the “ Facteurs”—officials whohavetofin4 
bail—who can be discharged for remissness in the fulfj. 
ment of their duties, and who hold a responsible Position 
alike with the administration, and buyers, and producer, 
These agents are of the greatest usefulness to the public 
by facilitating the arrival of supplies into the enclosureo 
the “halles centrales,” in ensuring the fairness of deal. 
ings, and in saving their employers needless costs, The 
“ facteurs ” have a numerous connection, not only in the 
provinces but abroad; they keep the producers x. 
quainted with the prices of food, the exception 
demands, and the probabilities of gain or loss. Iti 
not even indispensable to be in direct correspondence 
with them ; a basket of fruit or a hamper of meat seat 
by rail, directed to the “halles centrales,” must i 
delivered into the hands of a “ facteur,” who is bound 
to dispose of it to retail sellers within twenty-four hous, 
and acquaint the sender with the result of the sal 
The percentage on these transactions varies, according 
to the goods, from 1 to 2} per cent. The “ facteurs’ 
are 55 in number—12 for flour, 12 for corn, 3 for meat, 
8 for poultry and game, 3 for oysters, 8 for sea-fish, 1 
for fresh-water fish, 1 for cheese, 5 for butter and egy, 
and 2 for fruit and garden stuff. The confidence thy 
enjoy in Paris and the provinces is justified by ther 
integrity, and the absolute safety of business carried a 
with them. Under penalty of dismissal, they cant 
undertake a sale or receive a commission on their om 
account. In 1848, when even the notes of the Bank d 
France were looked upon with distrust, the paper of tht 
“ Facteurs des Halles” was received like cash. 
The service for the provisioning of Paris includes 
stated number of officials who have to examine evty 
article of food offered to the public; their office is m 
only exercised in the markets, but they are empower! 
to investigate any shop, restaurant, booth, cart, or stati 
at which provisions are sold; they are bound to seit 
and have destroyed any goods that are tainted 
adulterated. 
Another set of men are entrusted with the inspectt® 
of weights and measures, so that everything is done ® 
ensure, within the bounds of possibility, the pert! 
fairness of dealers. 
The general administration of the victualling of Pas 
comprises ten different establishments, and occipe 
30,000 people, all placed under the superintendence 
the Prefect of Police, as regards their industry 
obligations. This number, besides 275 administrali« 
agents, consists of “ Facteurs” porters, guardians, 
men, overseers of slaughterhouses, conductors of 
owners of market-stands, &c., &c. They work togelie 
regularly, actively, constantly, like a well-disa 
body ; above them is the inspector-general, sup , 
by an assistant. These two functionaries are always 
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attendance, they see that regulations are enforced, that 
order reigns in the “sui generis” world of the “ halles,” 
they at once report and denounce any infraction or 
accident in the importation of supplies ; they enter into 
the minutest details, receive all reclamations and com- 
plaints, and watch with conscientious zeal over the 
working of the admirable system which in time of peace 
has made Paris the most amply provided city in the 
world; and in time of war has enabled the besieged 
capital to collect within her walls food sufficient to 
minister to the wants of thousands, and hundreds of 
thousands, of soldiers, mobiles, national guards, provi- 
sional battallions, citizens, homeless peasant women, and 
fatherless babes. 


ideas 
LITERARY PARALLELS. 
HORACE AND BYRON, 


\ E have just risen from a perusal of one of Horace’s 

Epistles, the nineteenth of the first book. That 
memorable one which teetotallers, in their “anxiety for 
the honour of poetic lays, are wont to hail with tri- 
unphant satisfaction; as though a writer's practice, 
ay more than any other men’s, must needs be in 
uchanging conformity with his precepts; or that 
every one were, at all times and in all places, lost to a 
sense of decency and regard for the temper of the 
times. 

If we know anything of Horace’s habits, we know 
that, at a jovial era, he ranked as a jovial companion. 
Intellectual, of course, as /e could scarcely fail to be 
who was educated at Athens, and lived in social inti- 
macy with “ meek-eyed” Virgil. Yet sprightly, and 
ofa temperament eminently convivial. In the eighteenth 
century one might have fancied him a constant visitor 
at Button’s; and in the beginning of the nineteenth, an 
hubitue of the Omnibus Box at His Majesty’s in the 
Haymarket. 

Dedicated at once to Maecenas and to propriety, the 
#istle in question is a courtly offering, worthy of the 
cautious patron and the discreet poet. Who that reads 
those inimitable lines, in which the polished satirist 
shoots with silver arrows, is not at once, and instinc- 
tively, reminded of Byron? Both held inferior wits in 
il-disguised contempt. Both admired true genius, and 
wuld discern rising merit with unerring eye. To the 
tducation of the Augustan poet, all that those days 
afiorded of ripe and elegant scholarship had liberally 
witributed. The private tutor of distinguished emi- 
tice, a subsequent residence at Athens under the best 
taining, are pretty fair parallels to Harrow and Alma 

imour own times. That keen sense of the ridi- 
ailous, without which no really great satirist was ever 

“mM, prompted Horace to depict, with a humour all 

own, the birching qualifications of Orbilius Pupillus. 

vigour of that pen, which grew to be the scourge of 
literary oligarchy of “modern Athens,” and which 
the fashionable frailty and the splendid vice of 
em Babylon,” was early displayed against pedantic 
hness and dull mediocrity. But, above all, the 
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feature these two gifted men had mos¢ in common, and 
which would seem to constitute an essential element of 
their class of mind, was the atmosphere their childhood 
breathed. Cradled in the midst of Venosa’s woods, the 
wild grandeur of the scenery which surrounded that 
Sabine farm of his father’s tended nota little to develop 
the splendid freedom of Horace’s pencil. When subse- 
quently he proceeded to sketch men and manners, he 
drew from those early scenes Nature's own inspiriting 
freshness. He seemed ever glowing and ruddy, as 
though fresh from the breezes of his native Apulia. 

In like manner the glens of Aberdeenshire, the 
cascades of the Dee—now roaring in turbulent and 
brawling eddies, now subsiding into the dark stillness 
of a trout-pool—gave a form to the ductile fancy of 
Byron. By a process almost akin to that of metem- 
psychosis, they animated all his conceptions, they 
moulded his plastic will. Just as, in after-life, he over- 
leapt, in maddening course, the social barriers of the 
world, and grew more determined at each obstruction 
to his fancies ; or, in sullen gloom, retreated to some 
sequestered corner of existence. 

Not that, here and there, discrepancies, and even 
striking ones, might not be found in the relative situa- 
tions of the two poets ; points of dissimilarity, if not of 
actual contrariety, to which further allusion will be made, 
necessarily arise in a view taken of two periods separated 
from each other by the political and physical distinc- 
tions of eighteen centuries. The wonder to most minds 
will be, not that there are so many extreme differences, 
but rather that there are so many existing elements of 
fair comparison. 

The two brightest stars of their respective spheres 
shone at periods of singular coincidence in many 
respects. Rome and England had both attained to an 
extraordinary pitch of political as well as literary glory. 
The battle of Actium, unequivocal in its results, restored 
peace to two quarters of the (then) known world, that 
had long been torn by anarchy and faction. 
Waterloo secured, on a broad basis, the liberties of 
Europe, cursed for twenty years with the horrors of 
red-armed Revolution, when not trodden down by the 
iron heel of successful usurpation. From the capital of 
the most powerful of ancient empires, military proscrip- 
tion and armed senates had daily sent into perpetual 
banishment, among the rigours of Scythian winter, 
illustrious citizens, who were fortunate enough, by siding 
with neither party, to escape with their lives. [Far from 
their native Tiber, around whose banks lingered glor.ous 
reminiscences of their lineage, Romans, whose all was 
confiscated, passed the wretched remnant of their days, 
embittered by the past, without hope for the future. 

Frost-bitten, and perishing of hunger, amid the snows 
of Moscow, warmed only by the heat of lurid conflagra- 
tion, fell thousands of Frenchmen who had been pressed 
under Napoleon’s eagies from that sunny region where 
the purple clusters overhang, in rich luxuriance, the 
banks of the beautiful Garonne. 

In both of these eras of the world’s history the 
sword was not unsheathed until conspiracy and insurree- 

tion, after deluging the earth with blood, were finall; 
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put down. No more spasmodic effort of power sufficed 
to overawe the turbulence of restless spirits. 

The snake was not scotched but killed. To so com- 
plete a subjugation there succeeded, as might have been 
expected, a comparative licentiousness of morals, such as 
the domination of the sword is wont to entail. A 
hundred thousand soldiers, or sailors, are not disbanded 
and paid off without society's feeling the introduction 
into her midst of men long indulged in rapine, freed 
from the severer obligations of the citizen, and cheaply 
estimating even human life. The private is apt to look 
upon every woman he meets as a camp follower; the 
officer considers society generally indebted to him and 
to his brothers-in-arms for the preservation of house and 
hearth. 

At such eventful periods lived Horace and Byron. 
The throne was firm indeed, yet all around lay fragments 
of disorder, proving that mighty convulsions had recently 
taken place. But where the body politic has long been 
unsettled, it is not reasonable to suppose that the mind 
can at once shine forth in speckless severity, or the heart 
throb in regular pulsation. Fortunately for the Roman 
bard he had friends, whose private life and tastes stood 
out in bold relief from among the community in which 
they lived. In the vast ocean of luxurious rioting, there 
was one spot left high and dry, though the waves of 
discord lashed all around in savage fury. A little knot 
of reflecting and sober minds, whom the general commo- 
tion had not materially ruffled, still met and inter- 
changed ideas not unsuitable to their character and 
station. Foremost among these was the Prime Minister, 
the right hand of Augustus. A judicious patron, and a 
warm-hearted friend, Mzcenas loved to repose awhile, 
from the oppressive cares of state, in the midst of that 
bright galaxy of wit and learning which would have 
adorned any age or time. Ministers of state have, in earlier 
as well as in later years, been known to unbend and 
relieve the severity of their toils by companionship with 
those whose destinies they swayed with all but imperial 
power. Before and since his time the Treasury has, 
more than once, been abandoned for the amenities of the 
private circle. But when Pericles forgot, for a season, 
the onerous cares of Government, it was not a/ways the 
sublimity of Sophocles that allured him. It is recorded, 
on unimpeachable authority, that he was at least as 
frequent a visitor to the doudotr of Aspasia, as to the 
theatre. When Rochester and Godolphin were tired of 
debate and privy-council, they went to sup with the 
Duchess of Mazarin, and “finished up” at a fashionable 
“hell” in the Strand. 

Access to the select society over which Mzecenas loved 
to preside saved Horace from many a weakness to which 
his lively temper exposed him, and from consequences 
that have proved disastrous to brilliant parts long before 
the time of Savage, and will continue to be so long after 
the days of Goldsmith, Hook, and Moore. 

Had the author of “ Childe Harold” been subject to 
the influence of such wholesome restraint, we might 
perhaps have been without some of those powerful 
delineations that will be handed down to the latest 
posterity as unique specimens of vivid fancy and con- 
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summate models of facile versification. But, on the 
other hand, it is to be presumed that the creations of his 
genius, purified and ennobled, which literature woyjj 
have gained, were likely to outshine those escutcheons 
with the bar sinister it now enrolls in its heraldry 
Horace had his patron. Byron needed none. Indepes,. 
dently of the difference of age and the immense interval 
oftime separating the twoperiodsat which they flouri 
the muse of Byron instinctively addressed herself 
the heart of the people. Of patrician station, he had 
no aristocratic auteur, unless when stung by the airs of 
some vulgar Jarvenu. He could not be offended with 
the profanum vulgus that, with avidity, drank jp 
all his effusions; for he was neither insensible to praise 
nor ungrateful for considerate discernment. No titled 
writer ever won half the popularity of Byron during his 
lifetime ; not one fixed himself so indelibly in a_ nation’s 
memory after death. 

Delicate women who, when his merits were openly 
discussed, were obliged to sit silent, hung over his poetry 
with rapturous admiration in the privacy of their om 
apartments, and cherished his story within the fond 
recesses of their hearts. 

Horace was happy and contented amid his rose-buds, 
and his “ Massic” wine, so that the roses were but car. 
fully tended, and the Massic broached from the inmos 
cask in his cellar. 

To Byron the world soon ceased to present any aspett 
that was pleasant or inviting. For him it was necessay 
to live in a world himself had conjured into being, him 
self only could inhabit. 

The passions of both men were strong for good or for 
evil. The one was not suffered to follow all the best 
of his unbridled will, the other had not sufficiest 
opportunity for developing the nobler inherent traits 
of character. What the introduction to Macenas, ani 
that minister’s protecting guidance were to the Roma, 
the unpardonable, unkinsman-like apathy of Carlisle 
was to the English bard, in opposite ratio, That i» 
troduction, with its concomitant results, gave heart to 
Horace. The callous insolence of his noble relative 
infuriated Byron, and made his whole soul a chaos 
In his fury, he avenged the insult offered to his honow 
upon mankind generally. 

From the pervading tenor of these remarks it will k 
gathered that we do not incline to the opinion of thos 
who impute a// Byron’s cynicism to a mere affair of the 
heart. The facts appertaining to his domestic unhapp- 
ness cannot be ignored. Yet there is much that admis 
of explanation not discreditable to the poet's characte 
Nearly all may be said to possess some redeemilg 
feature serving to plead in mitigation of censure wi 
unbiassed judges. From domestic troubles, as far 4% 
known to us, the Roman was free. If he left th 
splendid table of Messala in the thin grey of morily 
twilight, there was no Xanthippe at home to damp his 
hilarity or sour the reminiscences of the evening's & 
fellowship. The “ boy with shining locks” who awal 
his arrival, uttered no reproaches that fell with gratis 
harshness on an ear exquisitely attuned to the delice 
strains of Asiatic melody. Harmony is the soul of t 
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peautiful. The transition from music to feminine 
tenderness is almost imperceptible. Hence the Roman, 
no less than the English poet, tuned the lyre to the most 
impassioned strains. The fingers of both minstrels, as 
they swept the lyric chords, thrilled with genuine emo- 
tion, In more ethereal moments, the northern bard 
might, not unfitly, have changed places with his Italian 
brother. There was a wildness, a poetic frenzy, consti- 
tutional in the one, which, if ever possessed in equal 
degree by the other, was toned down at the behest of 
imperial reason. Later in life, the death of his dearest 
intellectual companions, especially of hzm to whose 

erous bounty he owed court favour, threw a pensive 
gloom over the soul of Horace which refused to yield 
toany remedies. The Esquiline Hill, where in life he 
had spent so many happy hours—his town-house stood 
upon it—was also his last resting-place. He left particular 
instructions to his executors to lay his ashes by the side 
of those of Mzecenas: the request was religiously ful- 
filled. 
How different the fate of Byron! Far from his native 
sil, in the vigour of manhood, he fell a_ victim to 
cruel disease ; full of romantic interest up to the latest 
moments of his life. Without a friend, save his attached 
valet (Fletcher), in a foreign land, he expended his 
money and risked his life in the glorious cause of 
Hellenic liberty. His chivalry, once enlisted, knew no 
bounds ; and he carried to the grave that which had 
distinguished him through life—the eroic struggling 
with the sdea/. 
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SICK CHILDREN. 





I’ almost every home children are longed for and 
welcomed with delight. The home seems to lack 
something where no children are, for their presence hasa 
beneficial influence. Is there a house to which childish 
footsteps are unwelcome? Is there a married pair that 
does not hope and pray that the echo of those timid, 
faltering, foot-falls may be heard in their silent home, 
cheering their loneliness and softening the hard realities 
oflife? Often the dull echoes never waken at all to the 
desired sound, and often, too, the echo of tiny footsteps 
sounds down the avenue of Time but to die away on the 
very threshold where the parents had hoped to meet it. 
Who but those who have thus suffered a most grievous 
disappointment can say what hopes have been annihi- 
, What aspirations checked, and how they have 
yeamed to hear the prattling tongue that would have 
the music of their life? You parents who are 
happy in your children’s love should pity those who long 
i vain for such a joy. 
Yet the possession of children is not an unmixed 
ure. They bring with them responsibilities and 
cares unknown before their advent, and yet the happi- 
ness they can afford, when rightly trained, outweighs all 
minor drawbacks. Right training is of the very utmost 
importance, if the child is to be a comfort and a blessing 
to us in after-life. Spoiled children, whose naturally 
desires have been indulged by criminally foolish 





patents, are a nuisance in society. We all rememu-cr 
Albert Smith’s capital picture of the “Cooze Jewels,” 
in the Pottleton Legacy, or Charles Dickens’ description 
of the unpleasant boy, who combed his hair with his fork, 
smeared his face by rubbing it with a treacly spoon, ate 
apple pie until he was sticky up to the eyebrows, and 
then insisted on kissing the assembled company. , These 
are but types of children we have all of us met, and 
from whose unwholesome embraces we have shrunk 
with scarce concealed disgust. But children can be 
made a blessing, not a curse, and their sweet inn ocence 
and trusting love may make them veritable “angels of 
the household.” In health, these little ones are active, 
never quiet, and their good spirits lead to boisterous 
noise. But how changed they are in sickness. The 
noisy, good-tempered lad is now silent and peevish ; the 
merry laughing girl looks miserably downcast. Often 
their sickness causes constant fears, or they moan with- 
out ceasing, or utter grievous heart-rending shrieks, 
We, who are moderately wealthy, have the little sufferers 
placed in our airy nurseries, fitted with every conveni- 
ence and luxury, and shut off from the rest of the house 
by double doors, covered with green baize, which pre- 
vent the cries of distress from reaching our ears, we 
obtain medical advice, and a trustworthy nurse,. and 
then, having done all in our power, we go about our 
business or pleasure, content to leave the result in other 
hands than ours. 

But what if our means are straitened? What if 
our rooms are few and small, and we can boast no nur- 
sery, and cannot afford to employ doctor or nurse? Are 
there no such cases? We believe that such cases are 
known to every one of us. There is no one among us 
who, failing to know already of such cases, can overlook 
them, except he does it wilfully, for they are to be found 
within a stone’s throw of every door. Those who have 
ever been among the poor in a kindly, not in an inquisi- 
torial, spirit, will not have failed to notice how small 
their rooms are, and how few, for health, convenience, 
decency. Nay, there are thousands of families in this 
metropolis that are condemned through bitter poverty 
to eat, work, and sleep in a single room. It was but the 
other day that we met with a case in the Belgravia 
district, where a poor young widow with three children, 
the youngest of them barely six months old, was oc- 
cupying a single room ten feet in length by eight in 
breadth, and was obliged to take in a servant, out of 
place, as a lodger, in order to eke out her scanty means. 
The poor room, with its miserable furniture, was scru- 
pulously neat and clean, and the mistress of this narrow 
home was contented and happy, “because the children 
are well, thank God.” What would that home have 
been, what would the mother’s cry have been, if the 
children had been sick or ailing? Yet, in every district 
of London, families are to be found dwelling in homes 
like these, where famine, foul air, and dirt, bring in their 
train all types of sickness and disease. 

The working-man leaves one of these miserable homes 
at early dawn, and, after a day of arduous and exhaust- 
ing labour, returns home at night for his necessary re- 
pose. But his wife tells him the baby is sick, and she 
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does not know what ails the child, for now it will do 
nothing but cry. The poor worn-out bread-winner 
stretches himself on his wretched pallet, but no refreshing 
slumber visits his eye-lids. Even that sharp, lacerating, 
wearying cry from the sick child pierces his ears and keeps 
all sleep away. The mother hushes the fretful babe in 
vain all through the night, and with early morn her 
husband rises, haggard and unrefreshed, to go forth to 
another hard day’s labour. The parents are too poor to 
pay for medical advice, being unable to provide even 
proper and sufficient nourishment, and too proud to 
apply for poor-law relief, and to receive a visit from the 
“parish” doctor. The child gets worse meanwhile, the 
sickness spreads, and at the last the parents often “ pray 
God to take” their children, since they are unable to 
keep them in health. 

There is but one way of meeting this dire distress, 
and that is by the establishment of hospitals for sick 
children. Here the poor parents can bring their sickly 
offspring, knowing that all that can be done for them by 
medical skill, tender nursing, and good food will be done. 
The little sufferers cry and fret at first, as all of us have 
done on first leaving home, but they are soon so happy, 
the nurses are so kind and tender to them, the toys 
they are provided with are so different to the wooden 
doll without arms or legs that was their only plaything ; 
and they have such good and abundant food that at last 
they are not nearly-so.eager to return to their own home. 
But so many hundreds of poor children are requiring the 
like care that the convalescent must be discharged to 
make room for the ailing. 

We have several hospitals for sick children in London, 
and all of them but one are dependent on voluntary 
support, that solitary exception being the Evelina 
Hospital in Southwark Bridge-road, which was founded 
and endowed by Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild. 
The other hospitals are, the Hospital for Sick Children, 
49, Great Ormond-street ; the Victoria Hospital, Gough 
House, Queen’s-road, Chelsea ; the North-Eastern Hos- 
pital for Children, 125, Hackney-road ; the Belgrave 
Hospital, 1, Cumberland-street ; and the East London 
Hospital, Ratcliffe-cross. These hospitals are named 
above in the order of their foundation, and contain among 
them only 203 beds, In 186g these five hospitals relieved 
about 1,400 in-patients, and upwards of 53,000 out-pa- 
tients. These figures tell how great a boon these insti- 
tutions are ; but the need for them is greater still. When 
these hospitals have done all that their funds enable them 
to do, they still have to turn thousands of suffering chil- 
dren from their doors. Two of the hospitals we have 
named seem well supported, but the hospitals in Great 
Ormond-street, at Gough House, Chelsea, and Ratcliffe- 
cross, are sadly in need of support. Indeed, the Victoria 
and East London Hospitals are at their utmost need. 
The Victoria Hospital has forty beds occupied, and has 
room and need for forty more; but the funds are not 
forthcoming to allow of the needful expenditure. Close 


to Chelsea Hospital, it is yet in the centre of a poor dis- 
trict. Chelsea, Battersea, Fulham, Pimlico, and West- 
minster contribute each their quota to the out-patients 
who flock to Gough House for relief ; and distant counties 
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are not unrepresented in its wards, for it is free to all ; 
and it relieved 250 in-patients, and 15,000 out-patients 
during the past year. The Victoria and East London 
Hospitals would have had their usefulness seriously cur. 
tailed but thatthe tri-literal donor recently forwarded to 
each of them £1,000. This noble gift, however, can be 
of small utility unless supplemented by other annual 
subscriptions and donations. This yeara very large 
amount of English money has gone to the support of 
the sick and wounded of both sides in the horrible war, 
and much also to feed the starving French peasantry, 
whose homes have been burnt down, and the _ bodies of 
whose infants have been found inthe ruins. We are not 
complaining of this novel method of defending their 
hearths and homes on the part of the unaggressive 
Teutons. We merely mention the fact, and we cannot 
wonder, when this is the case, that so many English 
people consider that their money could not be better 
applied than in relieving such distress asthis. We trust, 
however, that our own little English children may not be 
forgotten this winter. 

One day, we believe and hope, that there will be, 
as Lord Derby suggested, a Hospital rate for the 
support of these necessary institutions. Till that time 
comes they must depend on the generous sympathy of 
all classes. Many, if not all of the hospitals for adults, 
have a certain income arising out of funded property, 
but the hospitals for children live, as it were, from hand 
to mouth. It is for them that we plead, and we ask that 
in every household where children have assembled round 
the Christmas fire, some thought of the poor sickly waifs 
and strays of humanity should recur to the happy 
parents of healthy children, and should incite them to 
contribute some small thank-offering to one of the more 
needy hospitals for children, as a token of gratitude for 
the blessings their own little ones enjoy. These charit- 
able gifts will be, like mercy, twice-blessed, for they will 
help to relieve the suffering and will be restored to the 
donors manifold. This is the main cause we wish to plead, 
but there is another smaller one that may well be 
mentioned at this season. The little ones in all our 
children’s hospitals have been told wondrous stories 
about the beauties of Christmas trees, and many, we may 
hope, have seen these beautiful trees themselves, These 
trees, with their dark green foliage, made darker still by 
the light of the wax tapers, and with their boughs hung 
with toys and bon-bons, are just now the waking and 
sleeping dream of all these poor infants. If then any of 
our readers cannot contribute money to the aid of any 
of the children’s hospitals, they may perhaps be able to 
send a few cheap toys to amuse the suffering in-patients. 
Half-a-crown expended at a cheap toy-shop in the 
purchase of plain wooden toys with no paint about them 
would not be missed by the donor, and the toys would 
help to beguile the tedium of the sick-bed of many 
children whose home had never been graced by ally 
plaything. In one of these modes or the other, all can 
help these Children’s Hospitals; and, in remembrance 
of Him Who came a Child among us, and Who blessed 
him who doeth good to the least of His little ones, let 
each one of us do all that possibly can be done. 
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MATRIMONY MADE EASY. 
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[* one of the most amusing numbers of Zhe Spectator 
a gentleman offers his services to the public in the 
capacity of a love-casuist, his qualifications for the office 
being that “he had made that passion his principal 
study, and observed it in all its different shapes and 
appearances, from the fifteenth to the forty-fifth year of 
his age.” In proof of his skill he engages to determine 
such knotty points as—“ what can be termed an abso- 
lute denial from a maid, and what from a widow ;” 
“what constructions a man may put upon a smile, and 
in what cases a frown goes for nothing,” with others of 
the like nature. In this delicate science he had 
even proceeded to first principles, and lays down 
axioms worthy of Socrates himself, who had certainly 
considerable experience of the unpleasant side of 
matrimony. “Love,” for instance, he tell his readers, 
“refines a man’s behaviour, but makes a woman's 
ridiculous.” How often, in all ages of the world, 
must impassioned lovers have longed for such a 
man’s assistance! Thus a woman, from the nature of 
the case, must doubt what a man’s first shy advances 
mean, and be tremblingly ignorant of the-exact points 
where friendship passes into regard, and ripens from that 
in into love. The lover on his side is equally in the 
dark as to the exact time when it may be right for him to 
squeeze the lady’s hand, and when it is to be reasonably 
expected that he should (metaphorically or literally) go 
down on his knees and make an offer of himself and for- 
tune to her acceptance. Out of the plenitude of an expe- 
rience which had passed through boy’s love, survived 
first love, and emerged safely at the unimpressible age 
of forty-five, as Ulysses, of old, escaped the Sirens, what 
stores of learning might not the tiro in Love’s service, 
have acquired! It may be that all these doubts and 
fears of courtship exercise a beneficial moral influence 
upon the character, are, in short, part of the discipline re- 
quired to fashion what is to be a good husband or wife, 
but they are very harassing to the lover at the time, 
and, perhaps, create, more than statisticians and states- 
men think, that dislike to marriage which is so com- 
monly inveighed against in the youth of the present 
day. If this supposition be correct, skill in love-casuis- 
try would be a positive boon to the human race, and 
those who are competent to fulfil its duties would be 
benefactors to their kind. There might be a central 
college of such, to which should lie a final appeal in all 
matters affecting the court of love, while professors who 
had there graduated should offer their beneficent know- 
ledge to all distressed swains and damsels throughout 
the country. 
_ Itis curious that these speculations, though so ably 
initiated by Addison’s ideal love-casuists, have lain 
dormant for above 150 years. It was reserved for the 


year of grace 1870 to witness the development of the 
Scattered germs sown in 1714. The fourteenth number 
of a paper published weekly in London called the 
Matrimonial News, lies before us, of which the editor, 


pay a fee to the editor within a month after marriage,” 
expressly offers himself as a love-casuist, nay, as a 
casuist in general. He “ will answer questions and give 
advice in the columns of the paper on any point relating 
to courtship or marriage or any other difficult subject, 
free of charge.” Should the applicant be too fearful of 
what has been called “the welcome privacy of 
publicity,” the editor will even undertake for a trifling 
remuneration in postage stamps to return an answer by 
post. Whata high-principled man he must be to be 
trusted with so many confidential scruples! What 
sublime self-confidence must be his when he reflects that 
a wrong decision may affect for ever the weal or woe of 
two loving hearts ! 

It is tothe more prominent objects of the paper, how- 
ever, to which we would more seriously call the reader's 
attention. Are you a spinster of young and gushing 
affections, a widow once more desirous of entering 
matrimony, a sober middle-aged gentleman who 
requires a partner, a young bachelor longing for an 
affectionate spouse? There need be no further delay 
in obtaining your wishes. In the system originated by 
this enterprising journal every one has the chance of 
finding marital and uxorial felicity on the easiest terms. 
“Ladies and gentlemen aspiring to marriage can be 
honourably brought into communication” by means of 
the editor. He, happy man, rests, the special friend 
of Venus, in some delightful Olympus (its exact 
situation in the Strand need not be divulged), with 
attendant Cupids and ministering doves hovering around 
him, instead of printer’s devils, busied in perpetually 
dealing out felicity to love-sick mortals! With what 
anger must he not look down upon the Divorce Court, 
which so frequently undoes the link he has been instru- 
mental in forging between two sympathetic souls, and 
which ought to be eternal! It would be interesting also 
to know whether in his own person he exemplifies the 
benevolent philosophy which he practises, whether he is, 
in short, himself a married man, and, therefore, a happy 
man. It cannot be the fault of his having a limited 
circle to choose from, if it be otherwise ; for there are at 
least sixty candidates for husbands in this one number 
of his paper, some one of which (supposing them to be 
candid in their list of attractions) would surely satisfy 
even the most fastidious. Or, it may be that, in the excess 
of his philanthropic zeal to provide so many clients with 
husbands, he generously puts self aside, and finds his 
deepest happiness in seeing others rendered happy for 
ever through his instrumentality. In either case, he 
richly deserves the gratitude of the daughters of Eng- 
land. There are, perhaps, one or two more alternatives 
possible. The man who wields so much power at the court 
of love may be a Mormonite ; or, judging from his reign 
of cloudy abstraction, one of those novel matrimonial 
heretics who arrogate to themselves spiritual wives ; and, 
on this supposition, the columns of the A/atrimonzal 
News may form his Agapemone. 

But fazées votre yeu ! ladiesand gentlemen! The om- 
nipotent cards of fate are dealt. On which will you 
stake your purses, your hearts, your happiness? Let us 





besides providing wives and husbands with partners for 
life “on the understanding that the gentleman shall 


hasten to point out what attractions the special favourit 
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of Venus offers to spinsters. The first to which we shall 
draw their attention would be’a pleasing partner for 
any lady fond of diyouterte and a romantic home :— 

‘“‘ France.—An English gentleman, aged 60, with a little pro- 
perty, value £1,000; he has no more, having lost £5,000 by the 
panic. Will any lady have compassion on him, and settle down 
snug? He has a rare and novel collection of antique and curious 
watches (42), cost between £500 and £600. Will any lady lend 
temporary £250 to establish a home in beautiful Normandy, and 
she to have the preference to possess it? Write to Editor with 
four stamps.” 


There is a mercenary twang, however, about this last 
clause, and as Normandy, in the present circumstances 
of France, might not be the most eligible of residences, 
let us turn to another card :— 





“A gentleman, holding an appointment worth about 4300 per 
annum, — thirty, tall, 5ft. roin. ; weight 12 stone; dark com- 
plexion, black moustache and long whiskers, dresses well, and 
on the whole considered handsome, wishes to correspond with a 
lady of a warm and loving disposition, to whom he would make an 
awfully good and affectionate husband. Would be delighted to 
exchange carte de visite. Editor has address.’’ 


All styles of men are represented in these nuptial lists : 
a clergyman who is “a published poet, and good painter 
for an amateur ;” “a gentleman approaching the ‘sear 
and yellow leaf’—that is, verging on his 50th year,” with 
a “strong beard though turning grey; his requirements 
are a gushing young creature of twenty, with dark eyes 
and a bright complexion.” “A Gentleman in the City,” 
“An Oxonian,” “A Tradesman,” “ Un petit Monsieur 
Francats,” &c., all duly advertise their fancies in the shape 
ofa wife. If we might commend a husband, however, to 
a spinster who wishes to marry, the tone of bluff honesty 
and outspoken frankness which characterises the 
following would-be husband, would lead us to write 
volumes in his favour :— 

“A sea-king, forty-four years of age, wishes to marry and 
anchor on shore, has dark hair, fresh complexion, enjoys jolly 
good health, and is organised to make a suitable companion a 
good husband. Has commanded his own ship all over the 
world, and travelled much by land. His wife must be a lady of 
good family, healthy, fair hair and complexion, not under thirty 
years of age, nor less than sft. 3in. in height. Editor has car/es 
and address for honourable exchange.” 


It is evidently the ladies’ own fault, after these pro- 
fessions, if any of them remain unmarried. The only 
difficulty must be the unlimited choice and perfectional 
nature of all who would so willingly sacrifice them- 
selves on Hymen’s altar. 

Supposing, however, that any young gentleman 
remains too modest to announce his excellences, and 
yet eagerly desirous of meeting a kindred soul, there 
is good news for him in this unpretending news-sheet. It 
is always leap-year in its calendar, and multitudes of 
charming young ladies here ask him to marry them; 
nay, contend for the honour of comforting and aiding 
his desolate existence. “Christine,” “Clara,” “Hilda,” and 
numbers more, are “ready to correspond ” (such seems 
to be the established phrase) with him, A “young 


lady of avery old Yorkshire family, well-educated, good- - 
looking, of an amiable and loving disposition, very 
musical, and moves in high society” will do so. No! it 
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is only with number 576 in a previous list that she 
desires to negotiate matrimony. “A daughter of a 
surgeon, aged twenty-two, dark and pretty, has expec. 
tations, and is very fond of country life and domestic 
affection,” will, however, be so universally obliging as 
to open communications with anyone. Or, if a widow 
be more to any one’s mind, here is a choice of two out 
of many such matrimonial candidates. In accordance 
with popular belief, it will be noticed that both these 
ladies think that marriage demands something more 
substantial than the love and affection which all the 
spinsters seem to sigh for :— 

“A young widow lady, 19, highly accomplished, tall, fair, con- 
sidered beautiful, and of independent means, wishes to marry a 
young nobleman or gentleman withnot less than £5,000 a-year, and 
fond of travelling.” 

What a comfort it must be to a bereaved widower to 
find such an estimable companion ready to receive his 
addresses! She is a modern Pandora, a compound of 
all the gifts and graces of a woman. Unkind fate! that 
snatched a husband away so soon from such a delightful 
creature! But let us pass to the other announcement. 
It is still more business-like, and the romance of love has 
evidently, in this widow, quite given way to calculations 
of expediency, or, it may be, even necessity. She 
would be a prize to a comfortable city merchant, we 
should say, or to a busy divine :— 

“ A widow lady (one child), aged 30, fair and handsome, of first- 
rate family, and ~ & will come into considerable property, wishes to 
re-marry, and would correspond with a gentleman of good connec- 
tions, and not less than £1,000 a-year.” 

If such announcements as these have a ludicrous side, 
it is difficult, in a moral point of view, which to marvel 
at more, the assumption of infallibility involved in love- 
casuistry, or the excessive simplicity of those who ad- 
vertise for partners in matrimony. Taking it for 
granted that but a few of these advertisements are 
genuine, the chances are that the gentlemen who insert 
them must be amusing themselves at the expense of the 
other sex, while the egregious folly of the ladies who 
enter into correspondence with such advertisers can 
hardly be too strongly pointed out. If there be one 
subject in life which, more than any other, demands cit- 
cumspection, it is entering ona courtship ; and one more 
important event than any other, it is marriage. What 
share of domestic bliss can they expect who thus lightly 
and unadvisedly think of enterprising it? Happy and 
honourable unions commonly result in proportion to the 
perfect openness which has prevailed with respect to the 
relatives and antecedents of both parties, and to the 
sweet hopes and fears which months or (still better) 
years of wooing have engendered. To resort to adver- 
tising is at once to dispense with the pleasures of court: 
ship, that is, seriously to imperil the chances of a happy 
marriage. A courtship, again, which refers its difficulties 
to any third person is not the most promising avenue t 
matrimony. A love-casuist is, doubtless, an erudite and 
interesting personage, but we would advise those whe 
are inclined to consult such an one, to remember the 
warning Punch once gave to those about to mafty— 
don't. 
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COMMON SENSE. 





cee SENSE is usually considered a very un- 
common thing. Hence its value is proportionately 
estimated. From our childhood we are told that it is 
the pole-star of success in life. And yet who ever tells 
us what common sense means? So-and-so has made a 

at fortune—we are informed it was through a more 
than ordinary share of common sense. This man has 
been unsuccessful—simply because he lacked common 
sense. And yet how untrue may the world’s opinion 
be in both cases! We suppose, if a general definition 
were to be required, it would resolve itself into ordinary 
judgment. Let a man but possess ordinary judgment, 
and he cannot fail to be successful. This is only par- 
tially true. There is a deeper ethical meaning in the 
term, which is too often overlooked ; and this meaning 
has been gradually lost in the change that has taken 
place in the use of the two words “ common” and “ sense.” 
Common, at the present day, usually means “ fre- 
quent,” “not rare;” and sense is more especially applied 
to “intellectual or mental perception.” But not so 
originally, Common was that which we possessed in 
common with others, which we shared with our fellows. 
Common Prayer is that which we use in common with 
others. Sense, again, is simply physical and moral 
feeling—an appreciation of the gifts, bodily and mental, 
which the Creator has bestowed upon us. Common 
sense, under this definition, would be a feeling in com- 
mon—fellow-feeling, or sympathy in its highest form. 
In other words, it is “doing to others as we would be 
done by "—an appreciation of the moral and physical 
feeling of our fellows. 

Now that this is not common (in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the word) we can readily understand—from 
the fact that though the Almighty has cast all human 
creation in one mould, and endowed them with the same 
faculties, these faculties are given, in a greater or less de- 
ig according to the position, in His beneficent design, 

¢ wishes them to fulfil. Harmony is undoubtedly His 
design, and it is the due adjustment of every portion of 
society (He having pronounced that “it is not good for 
man to be alone”) which produces “ common sense,” or 
that feeling in common which is conducive to the general 
welfare. It might be said that the rich man has little 
feeling in common with the extreme poverty which is the 
lot of many—the majority, perhaps—of his fellows. 
Juvenal has made this observation (Satire viii., 73) :— 

~ Rarus enim ferme est communis sensus in illa 
Fortuna.” 

And Mr. Mayor, in his excellent edition of the Satirist, 
quotes Sir William Hamilton on the term: “An ac- 
quired perception, or feeling, of the common duties and 
Proprieties expected from each member of society—a 
gravitation of opinion, a sense of conventional decorum, 
conventional sympathy — general drenséance—public 
sympathy.” Mr. Mayor's quotation from “Seneca” is also 
Most apposite. Let us therefore quote the philosopher 


as well as the poet :— 
“Hoc primum philosophia promittit, sensum communem, 
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Common sense, then, is the very opposite to isolation or 


selfishness. Is it too much to say that all human 
vice, lust, extravagance, pride, may be traced to selfish- 
ness, the sacrifice of public good to our own personal or 
individual gratification? A man has been born with 
high intellectual gifts, inherited a large fortune, or other 
splendid responsibilities. He squanders all. The world 
says he had no common sense. Of course he had not. 
He had no sympathy with society. He never felt for 
any one but himself and the gratification of his desires. 
The bond which connected him with his fellows was 
broken. He had not been indoctrinated with the idea 
of his responsibility, or he wilfully set it aside. But 
would it be common sense on our part to at once treat 
him as an outcast? Would it not be wiser to point out 
to him, in gentle terms, how we felt for his want of 
sympathy—to endeavour to win him by showing that we 
felt forhim? How many a man has been driven to 
despair by a want of display of common sense on the 
part of others! A parent has an erring child, who has 
given sad proof of his want of common sense with the 
home circle. Is common sense on their part entirely 
extinguished? Is there no sympathy for a heart that, 
with all its follies, may still have some latent spark of 
yearning for reunion? Forbearance, forgiveness, and 
sympathy, are the marks of the true gentleman. Need 
we remind the reader of Him, Who was styled by the 
old poet (without a thought of irreverence, we are sure) 
‘** The first true gentleman that ever breathed.”’ 

How sympathising, how forgiving, how forbearing He 
was! “ Neither do I condemn thee ; go, sin no more.” 
Writing, as we do, at a season when we commemorate 
His coming upon earth—the highest example of 
sympathy and common sense, feeling for our infirmities, 
we trust many a home may at this time be the scene of 
reunion, forbearance on the part of the aggrieved, and 
reparation on that of the offender. All schemes for 
reformation are schemes for restoration to society of 
those who have broken its rules, and offended against 
common sense. The term then, in our opinion, is of far 
deeper import than mere ordinary judgment or shrewd- 
ness. We could point out (and who could not ?) many 
a successful man of the world who had no sense in 
common with his fellows, who was simply a hard- 
headed, hard-hearted man, bent upon self-aggrandise- 
ment, loveless in his life, and unregretted in his death. 
Let us hope that the great Education Act now to be 
put in force may tend to the promotion of common 
sense, may teach our children, and our children’s children, 
that the highest object of life, next to our Creator's 





glory, is the promotion of the welfare of our fellow- 
creatures, of doing to all, in every station, as we would 
they should do unto us—the appreciation of the duty of 
man to man. We could remind our readers of far 
higher views of common sense, and of that society where 
when “one member suffers all the members suffer with 
it,” but we must forbear. One formulary, however, we 
trust, may be kept in mind by many of us as the true 
guide to “common sense,” the golden summary of 
practical life—our duty towards God, and our duty 





humanitatem et congregationem.” 


towards our neighbour—set forth in the Church 
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Catechism ; a summary indisputably the most beautiful 
in existence, and which may be conscientiously used by 
all shades of opinion. 

————_—_>————_ 


PUZZLES FOR METAPHYSICIANS. 


"THE more we reflect on the nature of the world in 
which we live, the more we fall into depths of 
mystery and apparent contradiction. Reason seems at 
war with fact ; the conclusions of logic with the evidence 
of the senses, eternity within, eternity without, infinity in 
the minutest atom conceivable, as in the whole universe, 
no pausing-point for the mind to rest on in the direction 
either of extension or reduction, no end, and no begin- 
ning. This is what meets us when we endeavour to 
form a conception of that great wonder of which we our- 
selves are an integral part ; and the mind is confounded 
by the burden of its ignorance, made heavier by its im- 
mortal longings for the truth. 

People who are accustomed to receive, without thought 
or examination, those commonly-accepted impressions 
which are dignified by the title of irrefragable truths, 
have no idea how difficult, if not impossible, it is to 
establish any one of them en a logical basis, that is to 
say, to demonstrate what we all seem to know. Take 
the theory of motion as an instance of the perplexity 
in which we find ourselves directly we stir from mere 
indolent acquiescence in external appearances. The 
physical senses of all mankind tell them, in the most 
despotic manner, that there zs such a thing as motion. 
We see clearly that many of the most obvious phenomena 
of the universe would be inexplicable without such a 
principle. We seem to have no clearer evidence of any- 
thing in the world than of this, and, until we begin to 
reflect, it never enters our mind to question the theory. 
Yet, logically, we cannot prove it. On the contrary, there 
are some very strong arguments to show that motion is 
an absolute impossibility. It may be said that this 
is a matter of small importance. We mow that 
bodies move, and that is enough. The pedant 
may dispute as long as he likes over the guid est—may 
affirm or deny what he will: “I refute it ¢#us,” as Dr. 
Johnson said, striking his foot against a stone, as an 
answer to the Idealistic philosophy of Bishop Berkeley. 
In the last resort, this may be true, after a manner. The 
senses are for the most part better guides than the cogi- 
tations of “sophist or sage;” but the senses are not 
infallible, and it is at any rate good to hear at times 
what the intellect has to say about them. We become 
more modest in proportion as we discern more clearly 
the vastness of our ignorance—the infinite dark paths 
that open outwards into illimitable distance, as we go 
about with our poor little lanterns, seeking for the truth 
of things. 

The denial of motion, as a proposition capable of 
proof (for we are not to suppose that there has ever been 
an intention of denying it in any other sense), rests on 
the objections of the ancient philosopher, Zeno ; not the 
founder of the sect of the Stoics, but a man of an earlier 
date, contemporary with Socrates. He was a native of 





Elea, in the South of Italy—one of those Hellenic colo. 
nies which gave to that part of the Italian Peninsula the 
name of Magna Grecia. Tradition says that he cop. 
spired against a native tyrant, and was put to death 
under circumstances of great cruelty on the part of the 
oppressor, and of wonderful fortitude on that of Zeno; 
but in his earlier years he was at Athens, and there 
disputed on many sifigular theses. He seems to haye 
had a great partiality for showing the impossibility, in a 
logical sense, of things which people commonly suppose 
to be beyond the reach of doubt; and he thus set to 
work to demolish the theory of motion :— 

If, he argued, there were any such thing as motion, 
the body moved would be in a state of movement and 
quiescence at the same time, which is a plain contradic. 
tion. In every moment of time, however brief, a body 
must of necessity be lodged in a certain place propor. 
tioned to its figure, and 2 mo other, since it is impossible 
for anything to be in two places at once. It must, there- 
fore, be in acondition of absolute rest, because it cannot 
possess a place and quit it atthe same time. From this 
it follows that there is not the smallest division of time in 
which it can be said to move. No two moments, of whatso- 
ever degree of minuteness, can byany possibility co-exist; 
every moment must cease before the next moment can 
be born, and could not have begun until the previous 
moment was entirely spent. Consequently, the smallest 
division of time has its own distinct existence, and is 
not to be confounded either with the Past or the Future; 
it is simply and absolutely the Present, as long as it 
exists. Each moment is therefore indivisible: whence 
it results that you cannot mention any time in whicha 
body can move out of its place ; for, whatever instant you 
may choose for the performance of this action, you will 
assert in effect that, in that particular instant, the body 
both is and is not in thesame place. Zeno illustrates his 
meaning by the passage of an arrow through the air. 
Our sight tells us that it progresses from one point to 
another. But, in every position between those two 
points, argued Zeno, it is where it is ; in other words, it 
is at rest; for it cannot be where it is, and be some- 
where else also. Aristotle, who sets forth these objec- 
tions of the Eleatic philosopher, endeavours to answer 
them by contending that the smallest portions of time 
are not indivisible, but infinitely divisible. This, how- 
ever, is equivalent to saying that the Present may be 
divided into the Present and the Future—an assertion 
which refutes itself. 

Another objection advanced by Zeno involves equal 
difficulties. If it be admitted that matter is infinitely 
divisible (and though the same assertion with respect 
to time will not hold good, it may be easily supported as 
regards substance), it follows of necessity that the 
smallest space of ground could not be passed over in any 
number of years, since between the place taken leave of 
and the place acquired lies an infinite extension of 
matter, and that which is infinite can have neither com- 
mencement nor end. In other words, an infinite number 
of spaces cannot be passed over in a finite time. A body 
could not even Jegin to move, to say nothing of its 
stopping; because before it could touch any of the 
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farther parts of the adjacent matter, it must pass over 
some one first part, the act of motion depending upon 
lar sequence or progression ; and in infinity there is 
neither first nor last. And even if we were to grant the 
existence of motion, it is plain from the above argument 
that there could be no degrees of fast and slow, for the 
stride of a giant and the puny steps of an insect would 
alike carry each over infinite space, and one infinity 
must be equal to another, or it ceases to be infinity by 
becoming subject to boundaries. Zeno supposed the 
instance of Achilles and a tortoise running a race. The 
tortoise is to have the start ; in which case Achilles, not- 
withstanding his great speed, will never be able to 
overtake his creeping adversary. For, when the hero 
has reached the point from which the tortoise set out, 
the latter has advanced a certain distance, and 
this will always be so. Suppose the tortoise twenty 
paces before Achilles, and reckon the speed of the 
hero, as compared with that of the animal, at twenty 
to one. By the time Achilles has made twenty 
paces, the tortoise will have made one. As soon as he 
has advanced one-and-twenty paces, it will have gained 
the twentieth part of the twenty-second ; and while he is 
gaining this twentieth part, the tortoise will also be 
gaining additional ground. The instance, however, does 
not seem a very happy one, considered as a mere matter 
of calculation, for it puts out of sight the constantly 
accumulating effect of the hero’s larger frofortion of 
gain. Still, if we admit that matter is infinitely divisible 
(and it is impossible to understand how it can be other- 
wise), we are unable to explain how Achilles can ever 
overtake the tortoise, or how either can move at all. 
Aristotle attempted to solve the difficulty by arguing 
that matter is infinitely divisible only in capacity and 
not in act, and that, therefore, it may be traversed in 
a finite time. But this is an evasion; for, as Bayle 
observes in his “ Historical and Critical Dictionary,”* if 
matter is infinitely divisible, it must actually contain an 
infinite number of parts, so that it is not only infinite in 
capacity, but in absolute substance. Aristotle does not 
appear to have shone on this topic. The difficulties of 
the question evidently “staggered that stout Stagyrite,” 
and nowonder. The admission of the theory with regard 
to the infinite divisibility of matter forces us on conse- 
quences the most overwhelming to the human mind. 
Those who hold the affirmative side of the question con- 
tend that matter must be capable of being divided zx 
infinitum, since every particle must possess length, 
breadth, and depth ; or it has no physical existence at all, 
being nothing more than a mathematical point, which is a 
mere figment. Every particle, then, is composed of other 
particles, into which it may be divided indefinitely,as may 
every one of those divisions ; and so on without any limit 
tever. To assert that there is no power of sufficient 
strength, subtlety, and fineness to effect this division 
ond a certain point, does not in the least touch the 
argument. On the other side, it may be urged that if 








* The reader may see the whole argument, touching the diffi- 
mes in the way of proving motion, very elaborately set forth by 
yle in the article on “‘ Zeno.” 


this theory be correct, there is no such thing as differ- 
ence of size, for the smallest atom we can conceive is 
infinitely extended in the same degree as the entire 
universe ; and, therefore, the whole is no more than a 
part. How, for instance, can a man hold in his hand so 
much as a grain of dust, or even the millionth part of a 
grain, when that imperceptible corpuscle contains 
within itself an endless number of particles, each of 
which is equal to the whole system of Nature? It is 
true the man’s hand is also infinite; but how can 
one infinity be contained in another ? 

A further objection to the hypothesis of the infinite 
extension of matter is thus put by Bayle:—If the 
smallest bodies imaginable are endlessly divisible, 
it is evident that each part is separated from all 
the rest by an infinite number of parts — a circum- 
stance which makes the immediate contact of any 
two bodies impracticable. For, if there be an infinite 
number of parts between them, there must be an infinite 
division of space, because two parts of the same body 
cannot be lodged in the same space ; and if the distance 
or space between two bodies be infinite, how is it possible 
they should touch. 

Another ancient philosopher, living a century or two 
later than Zeno—viz., Diodorus of Caria—maintained 
the same argument against motion that his predecessor 
had done; but, having one day dislocated his shoulder, 
the surgeon to whom he applied kept him a long time 
in agony, while he demonstrated in: his own words that 
the bone could not have moved from its place. The 
retort was more witty than exact. What is denied is not 
the fact of motion, but the power of proving it as a 
matter of reason. Indeed, the value ofall such specu- 
lations is that they teach the intellect to know its own 
boundaries, and show us howsmall a distance we can 
advance into the region of absolute truth. Considered 
in this light, the problems of Zeno are not mere idle 
cogitations, or gratuitous difficulties raised bya capti- 
ous disputant for the sake of confounding an adversary ; 
they are principles, and very important principles, as 
far as they go—principles that are necessary to a 
modest self-knowledge. When Sir Isaac Newton, after 
all his discoveries, compared himself to a child playing 
with shells on the sea-shore, he expressed, in the lan- 
guage of a poet, the feeling which must have possessed 








the mind of Zeno, when he found that the utmost reach 
of his mental capacity could not bring him to the 
same point that his simple senses had arrived at from 
earliest infancy — nay, led him in the very opposite 
direction. The Eleatic philosopher seems to have 
had a profound sense of the unity of all things, 
and therefore of the absolute self-harmony of truth ; 
yet he could not explain how the phenomena of the 
physical world are to be reconciled with the condi- 
tions of the reason. He used to say, that if anybody 
could show him what the One is, he would tell him what 
things are; but he denied that the nature of the One 
could ever be known. ‘His speculations,” says a 


modern writer, “all point to the difficulty of determin- 
ing the notion of individual things, and to the conse- 
quent conclusion of all things being One, without parts 
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—an absolute, immeasurable, inconceivable Existence.” 
Zeno thus anticipated the chief doctrine of the modern 
thinker, Spinoza. The arguments by which he sup- 
ported his theory of the unity of all things give a 
further proof of the activity of his mind. They are thus 
stated :— 

“If things are many, they are both finite in number and in- 
finite. They must be as many as they are; neither more nor 
less : consequently, they are finite in number. Yet they must be 
infinite, too ; for there are always other things between things, 
and again other things between those things, and so on eter- 
nally: therefore, things are infinite. Now, they cannot be both 
finite and infinite ; whence it follows that a yw | of things is 
impossible, and that there can only be one individuality in the 
whole universe. Equally puzzling was his argument against 
space, which he expressed after this fashion :—If there is space, 
it is in something; for everything that is, is in something; but 
that which is in something, is also in space. Space, then, must 
also be in space, and so on infinitely : consequently, there is no 
such thing as space.” 

These opinions and arguments are not quoted as con- 
clusive ; nor have we any wish to lead the reader into a 
maze of perplexity. There is, indeed, no fear of any such 
result. With persons in whom the body and the mind 
maintain a healthy balance, what is called the evidence 
of the senses will always be strong enough to 
over-ride those subtleties of the intellect that seek 
to persuade us to the contrary. We need have 
no fear that we shall be unable to get out of bed in the 
morning, because Zeno, of Elea, proved, more than two 
thousand years ago, that motion is an impossibility ; 
nor are we at all likely to come to the conclusion that 
the pebble beneath our foot and the star on the extreme 
verge of the solar system are absolutely and identically 
the same thing, because an ancient philosopher has 
developed the logical difficulties involved in the idea of 
plurality ofnumbers, It is more than a century ago since 
Bishop Berkeley wrought a strong web of reasoning to 
show that there is no such thing as matter, but simply 
the idea of an external world ; yet we have not given up 
our faith in solids as distinguished from abstractions. 
Some modern thinkers would reduce all things to the 
simple manifestations of force ; yet we still have faith in 
individual existences. Meanwhile, such speculations 
produce the good effects already pointed out. They 
make us less dogmatic about our own guesses at the 
truth, and, therefore, more worthy to receive the truth 
itself when it comes, should it be within the nature of 
things for us to receive it at all. It is certain that these 
difficulties only exist because we have not yet discovered 
—if we ever can discover—the particular condition which 
reconciles the apparent contradiction. The reconciling 
condition must be there, or the fact could not exist ; for, 
as Spenser says, in one of his most thoughtful lines 
“Right is one, and truth is ever one.” But until we 
have struck the key-note of the harmony, let us admit 
our ignorance, and be not ashamed. 


—— 


PUBLIC GARDENS AND PEOPLE’S PARKS. 





HE fact of a meeting having very recently been held 
T at the Middleton Hall, Islington, ane the presi- 





dency of Lord ‘Lyttelton, to promote the purchase of the 
estate at Muswell Hill as a People’s Park for the North 
of London, renders opportune a few remarks on the 
general subject ef public recreation grounds in the 
vicinity of crowded cities, and upon the particular scheme 
which hope, till now deferred, associates still with the 
“ Alexandra Park.” Until would-be philanthropists are 
able to put themselves in the place of that very large ele. 
ment in the population of our Metropolis, and other chief 
towns, the country-bred denizens, and to realize the keen 
taste for country life which is inbred in the English 
nature, making it periodically rush into rural districts in 
the glow of health, and fondly babble of green-field’s in 
the season of sickness; until they are taught by some 
such severe lesson as that which Paris is even now 
learning, what it is to be debarred the healthy breezes of 
the rural upland, and to pine for the blending of pasture, 
arable, and wood land, with the murmur of the stream, 
the song of birds, and the many-voiced hum of country 
life, itis unlikely that they will ever assess at its real price 
the sacrifice made by our artizans and skilled labourers 
when they carry into the competition of urban centres the 
valuable service which sets them above the mere hired, and 
the average, rustic. We very much doubt whether the soi- 
disant friends of the people, who have recently handled 
the “commons enclosure” question, have really grasped 
their important subject with a definite scope and aim. 
The proviso that in every future enclosure a considerable 
portion of the acreage shall be set apart for ever asa 
public recreation ground, is simply a mockery anda 
nullity in certain Welsh counties, where the population 
is small, the cultivated land sparse, and the allotment 
system, which shall furnish to each man his rood or two 
of land, much more to be desired. On the other hand, 
it is impossible to exaggerate the importance of such 
breathing-spaces near the busy hives of urban industry; 
but then there is wanted something more than the mere 
prescriptive setting apart: the boon is but half a boon 
unless some sort of a grant is made to lay out and adorn, 
and furnish with the congenial attractions which properly 
associate themselves with wholesome country relaxation, 
the enclosures dedicated to the goddess of health and 
of fresh air. That which should be aimed at is full and 
fair field for city populations to breathe freely in their 
holidays and leisure moments, not here and there un- 
occupied building spaces, to be crowded on fair-days, and 
such like occasions, with the vulgar delights of the merry- 
go-round, the shooting-gallery, and even the thimble-rg, 
and to be the receptable of all sorts of rubbish at all 
other times of the year. It were much to be wished that 
the Roman zdile’s office could be revived and reorganised 
in such wise, that the outflow of the poorer dwellings, 
and the employes of the huge manufactories in Lon 
don, might find an easy vent in “people's parks 
within a moderate distance ; and these parks should be 
so arranged, laid out, and rendered attractive, as 0 
tempt by facilities for the study and enjoyment 
nature, and to earn the character of healthy and vigorous 
lungs of a great and ever-increasing body. It is not 
well to leave too much to the vitiated taste of a public 
that delights in seeing giants and dwarfs, and calves 
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with two heads, and Blondins, and Leotards, and other 
r sensations, and in congregating itself in crowds 
of indescribable frowsiness on most occasions when it 
keeps holiday ; but we are persuaded that there is a 
t mission for the man, or body of men, who will 
lead that public back to its natural taste, which we hold 
it to be—the enjoyment of rural scenes, the rambles by 
river, or through wooded glade, the lounge on primrose 
bank, or beside beds of violet—the feast of nature 
which is alike innocent and uncostly. Even in an 
educational point of view, a great deal might be said 
for these proposed recreational enclosures. If we could 
ure, within easy reach, sufficiently spacious pleasure 
grounds to show the “ young idea” of pure Cockneyland 
the diversities of tree-form and flower-form, to fami- 
liarise them with the lichens, grasses, fungi, and other 
curiosities of the field of nature, it could not be but that 
its scope would be enlarged, its invention fostered, its 
products and its creations perceptibly improved. As it 
is, we very much doubt whether nine out of ten children 
ina city school would know the differences between the 
leafage of our most familiar English trees, or whether 
the great mass of them do not think—from having read 
something about what happened in the Druids’ days, 
that the mistletoe which they see at Christmas is not 
gathered for the most part from off oak-trees. Now the 
peoples’ parks should be adapted to teach this sort of 
teaching in the easiest and pleasantest form. Just as 
the cottager who takes a pride in his garden, and in its 
success, learns a purer and more refined delight and 
pastime than swilling beer or cider, so the knots of 
artisans, who, issuing from out of the crowded street and 
alley, might be transported by cheap train to Epping 
Forest, Wimbledon Common, or Blackheath, would soon 
learn, if put in the way of learning, to find an intelligent 
pleasure in the contemplation of arboriculture, and 
silvan scenery, and to realise a national pride in these 
sights and scenes which would lift them above the 
temptation of the national vice. At the beginning of 
last year we were in great hopes that an excellent 
pamphlet on this subject, by Mr. Alexander M‘Kensie (a 
landscape gardener attached to the Alexandra Park, and 
of such eminence that to him has been entrusted the 
formation of the tree and shrub avenues on the Thames 
Embankment) would have awakened an interest in this 
vital subject, which might have increased in proportion 
toits distinctly philanthropic bias. In his sketch of 
“The Parks, Open Spaces, and Thoroughfares of 
London,” as they should be, he soundly advocates the 
curtailment of the luxuriant parterres of choice and 
costly sub-tropical flowers with which Hyde Park is 
bestudded, at the annual expenditure of more than 
100,000 bedding-out plants; and the bestowal of the 
saving so effected upon the tasteful plantation of the 
suburban commons with trees and shrubs, which might 
be supplied (as were the trees and shrubs for the 
Imperial Gardens in Paris “dum Troja fuit”) from one 
great public nursery. Mr. M‘Kensie’s just views upon 
this subject will be found to be ably seconded, and set 
forth at greater length, in the admirable horticultural and 
arboricultural works of Mr. William Robinson, a gentle- 


man who has inaugurated a novel and very happy 
revolution in landscape gardening. In the parks of the 
future, which we trust we may live to see, it will be a 
blessed thing for the working population, for whose 
benefit they must be laid out, if such men as Mr. 
Robinson and Mr. M‘Kensie are allowed a constructive 
and curatorial part ; and we should urge withal that, as 
in some of the London parks at present, and as at 
Victoria Park, Bath, every tree and shrub of the 
slightest variety should be carefully and exactly labelled 
with the English and its Latin name. This done, at 
least a tithe of the motley medley of visitors would 
gather instalments of open-air education from a 
country excursion, while the remaining nine-tenths would 
gather health and fresh breezes, and the silent joy that 
fills the spirit at the gladsome sight of greensward and 
green trees, and account that, in doing so, they got full 
change for their expenditure of shoe leather or railway 
fares. Those who have the true interests of the people 
at heart, will do well to importune the Government of 
the day to show itself paternal (and to hint parentheti- 
cally to it ne sis mihi patruus) by entertaining and facili- 
tating the acceptance of proposals for the purchase of 
the freehold of such commons as Tooting Bec, and others, 
and consecrating or setting apart such open spaces to 
the public use. 
‘* There interspersed in lawns and opening glades 

Thin trees shoudd rise that shun each other’s shades. 

Here in full light the russet plains extend, 

There wrap’ ed in clouds the blueish hills ascend. 

E’en the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 

And midst the desert fruitful fields arise.’ 

But it is tedious work waiting for an zxdile, and it must 
be admitted that paternal Governments are prone to the 
respectable and characteristic drawback of deafness. So 
much the more credit is due to combinations and co- 
operative movements to effect what by right should be 
undertaken by the State. The most palpable of these 
is the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, deservedly to be 
esteemed the lung of South London. We may be dis- 
posed to think that its entertainments have now and 
then had a savour of clap-trap, and appealed more than 
was meet to the craving for sensation ; but it can never 
be denied that its chief attraction has from the first been 
its noble situation, its grand, healthful breathing space, 
and the out-door enjoyment of a large and diversified 
quasi-public garden. To this the means of resort have 
been judiciously made cheap and easy, and it appears, 
from the experience of police-magistrates, that charges 
of drunkenness and disorderly conduct against visitors 
to the Sydenham Palace are extremely rare. Up to this 
time, the endeavour to furnish a corresponding boon to 
the North of London has—we are ata loss to understand 
why—in a great measure failed. The Muswell Hill Park 
is scarcely less strikingly situated than that at Syden- 
ham ; it is decidedly not less nobly timbered. It has the 
advantage of vistas that embrace two peculiarly English 
rivers in their finely varied range, and it comprehends an 
estate of some four hundred acres, which, for park-like 
scenery, graceful undulation, and exceptionally well- 





grown timber, have not their peer within the suburban 
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districts of London. The name of the Park is a key to 
the date of its purchase, and the fluctuations and panics 
of the money market since 1863, must, we fear, 
account for the fact that the goodly structure of glass, 
iron, and brick-work which crowns the hill, and bears 
the name of the Princess of Wales, remains up to this 
time closed, while the shareholders and directors of the 
scheme have been from time to time on the very verge 
of disposing of the open space which surrounds it for the 
worst of all objects as regards air and health—the ever- 
lasting “ building purposes.” To the energies of one man 
it is owing that this deplorableconsummation has not been 
reached: Mr. Francis Fuller, one of the originators and 
conceivers of the Great Exhibition of 1850, and an 
original director of the Sydenham Palace. Mr. Fuller, 
in the exercise of his profession, has peculiar means of 
intercommunication between the Alexandra Park Com- 
pany and those who would fain avert the danger of this 
lung of North London becoming clogged and congested 
with brick and mortar ; but as a proof that his interest 
in the scheme of this People’s Park in its integrity is 
not professional, but philanthropical, we may remark 
that but two or three years ago his unremitting and 
urgent representations to the Queen, and to the War 
Department, availed to rescue some fifty acres of well- 
timbered waste land at Portsmouth from the uselessness 
in which it languished, and to secure its dedication as a 
People’s Park. As far as we understand Mr. Fuller’s 
scheme, he purposes to raise, by the organization of a 
Tontine and an Art Union, the sum which is required 
to purchase the‘Muswell Hill property, in its entirety, from 
its present proprietors. The sum required is no doubt 
large, we believe £ 850,000; and recent experience does 
not include many instances—so far as we know—of the 
Tontine principle. Butitappears that a part of the plan is 
to associate shareholders of £1, £5, and £10 shares in 
this enterprise, in such a way that Art-union prizes may 
extinguish certain claims, while, of course, in the twenty- 
one years during which the Tontine is to run, death will 
extinguish a great many others. The analogy of the 
Sydenham Palace, and the increase in value of land 
around it since its opening, leads to the presumption that 
like results will follow the opening of the Alexandra 
Palace: and so much the better will it be for those 
who, at the expiration of the given term, shall be alive 
to share amongst them the proprietorship of Palace and 
Park. We are not concerned, however, so much with 
the commercial as with the philanthropic aspect of the 
scheme, to which we fervently wish God-speed. There 
are hopeful tokens that the money will be raised, and 
the undertaking launched. In that event we venture a 
word of counsel to its promoters. Let them lay them- 
selves out to make the most of the natural and local 
attractions of the park. Let them use the ground, 
gardens, and, more especially, that rare, and exquisite 
corner of the estate known as “the Grove,” for the end 
and aim of showing Londoners the charms of horticulture 
ard arboriculture. The magnificent nave of the Palace 
may be utilised for musical uses; there is room in the 
building for picture-galleries ; and it is a good idea that 
it should be made the receptacle of first-rate natural- 





history collections, subsidiary and supplemental to the 
lessons in nature, which will be learnt outside. Byt 
if they would deserve success, let them resist the 
temptation to base compliances for the sake of a larger 
dividend or balance-sheet! So long as “the turf” 
remains what it is—the dismal swamp of the fortunes and 
reputations of so-called noblemen and gentlemen—et 
not the Alexandra Park Company vaunt their natural 
race-course, which may better be used for cricket and 
for archery. And above all, let its attraction be the 
opposite to Blondin-ian: the charm of still nature as 
opposed to what is loud, and unnatural, and vulgar, In 
this way the People’s Park at Muswell Hill may come 
to be a type of the public recreation ground that it should 
be, and a growing civilisation may learn to appreciate its 
energetic and beneficent pioneers. 
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LETTERS FROM FRANCE.—No. III. 
LILLE, 


‘THE town of Lille, as the guide books tell us, is large, 

rich, and handsome. There are, as we see it, 
beautiful streets, large squares, and very handsome public 
buildings. But now all the interest of the visitors is 
concentrated upon the fortifications and citadel, and the 
most interesting enquiries culminate in the question—“ Is 
the town capable of sustaining a siege?” Feeling ourself 
incompetent to answer this question, we can only state 
that the fortifications are reputed to be the strongest in 
Europe ; that they were built by Vauban, who was for 
many years military governor of the town; and are 
generally considered to be his chefs d’wuvres. If we 
were asked to give an opinion we should say that the for- 
tifications are not so strong as those of Metz, although 
the position is, in many respects, better chosen. Their 
capacity to withstand a siege may be better understood 
if we remember that the town surrendered to the Duke 
of Marlborough in 1708, after having been besieged for 
three months. 

It was a cold, wet, miserable day in November when 
we arrived in the town, and made our way to the Hotel 
de France, then used as the head-quarters of General 
Bourbaki’s staff. Not that we expected to take up our 
own quarters there, but we were anxious that our letters 
of introduction should be presented at once, so that our 
business with the General might suffer no hindrance. 
We were received with the greatest politeness, and an 
interview was arranged to take place on the followjng 
morning. 

After this we chose our quarters, or rather accepted 
what choice was left, for the place was thronged with 
refugees, and every desirable place occupied ; and then 
made our way about the town. The streets were full of 
life, and, notwithstanding the heavy downpour of rain, 
masses of men moved about in every direction. Still, 
although we knew the town was full of soldiers, there 
seemed but few uniforms. These few presented many 


varieties. There were stragglers from most of the regi- 


ments of the Line, wearing at least some parts of their 
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ysual uniforms ; there were immense numbers of Gardes- 
Mobiles, with scarcely any distinction, in the shape of 
yniforms; there were a few bands of Francs-tireurs, 
some of them dressed almost as fantastically as the stage 
hero Fra Diavolo, others wearing only a distinctive cap 
and belt. But, as we were informed, the drill and 

uipment of these men was proceeding very rapidly ; 
and, if one could judge from their appearance, it needed 
only time to transform them into very effective soldiers. 
There were also a few Marines, in their usual loose and 
easy sailors’ dress. These dresses gave the men a very 
quaint appearance, as they were bound in here and there 
by belt and cartouche box. However, to a stranger, 
who judged merely by the appearance of the streets, 
there was at first sight little to indicate that the country 
was at war, that the department in which the town of 
Lille is situated was in a state of siege, and that the 
“ubiquitous Uhlans” were already overrunning nearly 
half the province. 

Prisoners escaped from the custody of the Prussians 
at Metz had been arriving at the rate of about 150 per 
day; but, instead of reporting at head-quarters, numbers 
dispersed themselves about the town, and spent their 
time in cafés, blaming the incapacity of their leaders, and 
singing the praise of their own valour. The arrival of 
these stragglers, and the manner in which they conducted 
themselves, interfered very much with the drill and dis- 
cipline of the new troops. Naturally enough, most of 
these last-named were anxious to see and converse with 
men who had faced the Prussians, and borne some part 
in the previous battles of the campaign. The effect upon 
them, as may be judged, was anything but encouraging. 
The old soldiers had nothing to tell but details of battles 
in which they had been outnumbered and overwhelmed, 
of privations under which they had well nigh sunk, and 
sorties in which they had been so badly led that they 
were placed in positions where the artillery of the enemy 
mowed them down by thousands without giving them 
the chance of striking a blow in self-defence. The Mo- 
biles, listening to such melancholy details, became broken 
down in spirit before they had been led forth to battle, 
and were ready to run away as soon as they came within 
sight of the German troops. 

And yet, notwithstanding this bad spirit that was but 
too manifest, everybody spoke as if they were full of hope 
and confidence. They were satisfied that the Prussians 
would soon be expelled from France, or leave “ their 
tyrant blood to fertilize her plains.” In fact, there was 
too much confidence, too much swagger, too much of the 
Mourir pour la Patrie sentiment among them. The 
secret of this, no doubt, was that none of them believed 
they would be led forth against the enemy. They were 
content to do and suffer in the persons of the Army of 
the East, the Army of the Loire, the Army of Paris ; 
but as for the Army of the North, whose head-quarters 
were at Lille, their chief glory would be that they had 
driven away the enemy, who were even then reported 
tobe in full retreat from the North, by the prestige of 
their name. 

To an Englishman, accustomed to see the deference 
and respect paid by soldiers to their officers, it was 





distressing to see there the undue familiarity that seemed 
to exist between officers and men, and the almost super- 
cilious indifference with which they met each other in 
the streets unless they happened to be boon companions. 
It is scarcely possible that such a state of things existed 
under the Empire, but ever since the first defeat of the 
war, journalists have written, and Republicans have 
acted, as though the officers had alone been responsible 
for all the disasters of the campaign. The seeds of 
distrust thus sown in the minds of the men began soon 
to bear fruit, and it became a common thing to hear 
them thus discussing among themselves : “‘ Why should 
we obey? We are men, not fools! We are born.to be 
free, and intend to be free, and shall not emulate the 
slavish obedience of Prussian serfs! Obedience to in- 
capable officers has proved the ruin of our finest soldiers ; 
has caused our armies to be led away captive to a 
foreign land ; has made our beautiful country to groan 
beneath the heels of a tyrant invader. We have got rid 
of the yoke of the Empire, and shall not readily take 
another-yoke upon ourselves. To be sure we shall fight 
—fight even to the death—and when we find officers 
capable of leading us to victory, will follow them any- 
where or everywhere.” It was useless to argue that the 
surest way to make their officers victorious was to be 
obedient, as well as brave. To point out to them that 
the superior discipline of the German armies had lent 
security to most of their victories, was to proclaim your- 
self a spy, or at least to make yourself an object of 
suspicion. 

Judge of our surprise, therefore, when, on the follow- 
ing morning, according to appointment, we waited upon 
General Bourbaki, we heard him express perfect con- 
fidence in his men, and state that he had 30,000 in and 
around Lille, on whom he could thoroughly rely. He 
said furthermore that in many respects they were the 
equals of, and in some things superior to, the best 
disciplined troops of the British army. Not being very 
conversant with military matters we were not in a 
position to argue the question with the General, and so 
contented ourselves with stating the opinions we had 
formed, without dissenting from his. Strangely enough 
both opinions have been amply verified by subsequent 
events, for when part of the same army first came in 
contact with the enemy they behaved themselves in a 
most disgraceful manner—many of them threw away 
their arms and ran away in the wildest confusion. Since 
the first conflict, however, they have been fighting with 
a tenacity of purpose, and with a heroic valour, which 
amply justified the proud opinion formed by their com- 
mander, and proved that in military matters he was able 
to look beneath the surface, and gauge the true qualities 
of men. 

A few words about General Bourbaki will not be 
without interest. He is apparently about forty-five years 
of age, a well-built, fine-looking fellow, with a frank, 
pleasant face. Among the men, he bears the reputation 
of being a bold, efficient general, with plenty of dash 
and spirit, combined with most extraordinary coolness 
under fire. He is very seldom to be found in the rear of 
his men, and his presence and courage often incites them 
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to deeds of daring. The Republican Government, how- 
ever, look upon him with suspicion, and try to keep him 
in the back ground as much as possible. We found him 
to be a very genial companion, with a good soldie*’s best 
qualities—namely, frankness, and a desire to be fair, 
even to his enemies. He entered into conversation with 
the greatest ease, and gave us all the information we 
desired. As this conversation related almost wholly to 
private matters, we cannot gratify our readers’ curiosity 
by giving details, even if we were willing to doso. The 
substance of a few references to military and political 
matters may, however, be given. There will be no breach 
of confidence involved in doing so, as the state of things 
to which some part of the conversation referred has 
already passed away. 

The General believed that it was the duty of all 
Frenchmen to support the present Government of France. 
They might not be wise in many respects, but they were 
placedinthe most peculiarandtryingcircumstances. They 
had been accepted by the people, as far as it was possible 
for a Government to be accepted, in the present state of 
things, for a special purpose, namely, the defence of the 
country, and until that purpose was accomplished every 
Frenchman should rally around them. Political ques- 
tions had scarcely any bearing whatever upon the matter. 
It would be time enough to settle all those questions 
when the Prussians had withdrawn, and the people were 
free to accept a Government of their own choice. The 
French had still many chances of success ; for, even 
though Paris might fall, they would be able to raise 
armies and hurl them against the invaders. 

He thought that the Prussian military system was 
almost as great a sham as the French had proved itself 
to be. So far as could be gathered from the prisoners 
taken, and from what he himself had seen, the organiza- 
tion of the Prussians, although infinitely superior in de- 
structive skill to that of the French, was anything but 
perfect, and could not bear a great strain. Hence the 
French prisoners taken had, in many instances, been 
allowed to starve until they could be transported into 
Germany, and the wounded men were almost entirely 
neglected. Besides which, many of the German soldiers, 
having been taken away from their employment, had 
left their families in a state of poverty, and must soon 
return. Hitherto they had been flushed with success, 
and their vanity fed upon magnificent victories. But 
they could not endure the weary waiting that now lay 
before them, and the doubtful victories that must end at 
last in utter defeat. 

The armies of France were growing better and stronger. 
They were now more numerous than when they began 
the war. Their field artillery was now very much supe- 
rior to that taken by the Prussians at Sedan and Metz : 
and although the number of pieces was not yet as great, 
yet they were improving in this respect every day. The 
greatest difficulty they experienced at present was in 
getting small arms and uniforms; but the latter were 
being made in England, and the former were imported 
from America by thousands. Only a few days before 
there had been a distribution of chassepéts at Lille, and 
it was expected that the whole of the troops under his 





command would be armed and equipped before there 
arose any necessity to take the field. 

He had under him about 80,000 men, in a more or less 
efficient state of drill, scattered about the fortresses of 
Northern France. The 30,000 stationed at Lille were 
considered to be ready for the field as soon as their 
equipment was complete. 

Such was, in brigf, the substance of what little conver. 
sation we had about the war. The value of the General’s 
opinion of the army then under his care must be judged 
by their subsequent achievements ; but it ought, at the 
same time, to be remembered that they might have been 
more efficiently handled had the general who organised 
and trained them remained in command, and led them 
forth against the enemy. 

Our visit to the north of France being now ended, 
we made the best of our way to Calais, thence to 
England. We had seen much sorrow and misery, having 
followed to a great extent the trail of the war. There 
were a great many things to perplex and sadden us, and 
it seems almost too much to hope that the country will 
be able to resuscitate itself during the present generation. 
But the resources of France are so great, and the quali- 
ties of its people of such a nature, that perhaps we may 
see the country rise to its former proud position. Of 
the qualities of the new troops we can scarcely judge, 
The whole state of affairs seemed so contradictory, that 
it would be impossible for us to give a definite opinion. 
The physique of the men was good; the raw material 
was such as might easily be converted into splendid 
soldiers. But their conduct was bad. Yet it is possible 
that these men might be made amenable to discipline, 
and then they would be formidable soldiers. Their 
military value differs according as their race and 
character varies ; and therefore, in the face of the enemy, 
they exhibit every shade of quality from noble heroism 
to blank cowardice. We came away from France, how- 
ever, with the full conviction that, so far as the French 
were concerned, the game was anything but played out, 
and that their chance of final success was, to say the 
least, anything but desperate. 


REVIEWS. 


Herbert's First Year at Bramford. London: Partridge & Co. 


This forms another of the excellent series of small children's 
books, of which “The Church Mouse” is one. It is wnitten 2 
a simple, unaffected style, in large print, and we feel quite sure 
that many little fingers will wander with great interest along thes¢ 
lines, directed by the curiosity of their owners. There jsa 
certain amount of excitement, harmless enough in its ongi®, 
plenty of the first rudiments of moral lessons here taug 
gently, to be learnt roughly in after life, as the little readers give 
place to others. The illustrations in this volume are not quite 
so good, the artist seems to make shipwreck over college-caps 
which appear under his pencil more like blocks of wood than 
the graceful head-gear they really form. We will not attempt 
to unfold thé tale, for it might be too soon told, and prevent 
many a little one from taking any further interest in it. 
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‘Me Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal 
of Ireland, from the earliest times to the reign of Queen 
Victoria. By J. R. O’FLanacan, M.R.I.A., Barrister-at- 
Law. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1870. 

The idea of this book was suggested to its author by Lord 
Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors of England, and the 
comparison thus suggested to the critic is unfortunate for Mr. 
O'Flanagan. His volumes evince honest labour and some 
research, but, in spite of his nationality, he is often uncommonly 
dull, and we prefer the Scotch Chancellor’s occasional egotism 
to the obtrusive patriotism of the Irish barrister. The latter 
tells us that he has devoted a quarter of a century to the com- 
pilation of his work. We will not say the time has been 
thrown away, but we are sure that the results would have been 
more satisfactory had he given a tithe of that period to the ac- 
quisition of method and arrangement, and the cultivation of a 
critical spirit. He wearies us with his frequent excursions into 
the realms of archeology and magazine literature for no other 

than to bring back scraps of doubtful relevancy and 
questionable truth. We think, too, that he would have done 
wisely to have omitted much of his preiiminary chapter, for, in 
circles where even the Annals of the Four Masters are regarded 
with suspicion, a prejudice is likely to be created by the intro- 
duction of “ Cormac Mac Art, monarch a.p. 227, distinguished 
for his devotion to literature,” and his skilful codification of 
the Brehon laws. This mythic period of the Cancellariate is, 
itis true, more amusing than the early years of its authentic 
history, which, for the first century after the creation of the 
office by Henry IIL., is little more than a catalogue of names. 

But names are not without significance, and we gather from 

this list that the holders of the Great Seal were almost 

invariably Englishmen, and, as might be expected, ecclesiastics. 

The Chancellor had jurisdiction only within the narrow limits 

ofthe pale : the political influence of the office was trifling, and 

itsemoluments small. Little care, therefore, was exercised in 
the selection of competent judges, and so defective had the 

\dministration of justice become, that, in 1320, King Edward IT, 

was petitioned to appoint “men knowing the law,” as the 

courts had suffered “ for want of wise justices.” 

Among the Chancellors of the 14th century the only names 
of any distinction are those of Alexander de Bicknor, and 
Robert de Wickford. Both were Englishmen, and both were 
Archbishops of Dublin, and if to the former belongs the fame 
fhaving founded the first Irish University, the latter must 
have some credit for suppressing street mendicancy by a 
summary but very effectual process. It must be matter of 
regret that the institution and the reform were not possessed of 
equal vitality. Throughout the two following centuries the 
insh Court ot Chancery was presided over by a succession of 
moderately distinguished men, such as Talbot, Fitz Eustace, 
Tiptoft, Rokeby, and Alan, but in nearly every instance it was 
not the office which conferred distinction on the man, but the 
man who rendered the office important. A few more words 
must be devoted to Archbishop Loftus, who, except for a brief 
interval, held the Great Seal of Ireland from 1573 to 1605, and 
will always be remembered as the Founder and first Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin. Loftus was a Yorkshireman by birth, 
and had the good fortune to attract the favourable notice of 
Queen Elizabeth while he was a student at Cambridge, and 
the result was that he was nominated to the Archbishopric of 
Armagh when only twenty-eight years old. He soon after- 
wards exchanged the see of Armagh for that of Dublin, and 
succeeded Dr. Robert Weston ’as Lord Chancellor. It is 
unfortunate that a career, in other respects more than 





creditable, should have been marred by the exhibition of a 





grasping spirit and somewhat intolerant temper. Want of space 
compels us to mention only Michael Boyle, nephew of the great 
Earl of Cork, and the last ecclesiastical Chancellor of Ireland . 
Fitton, Lord Gawsworth, “whose only merit,” says Lord - 
Macaulay, “was that he had apostatized from the Protestant 
religion ;” Methuen, better known as a diplomatist than as a 
lawyer; and Hart and Mitford, the two ablest judges that, 
until our own time, have sat upon the Irish Bench. But, 
undoubtedly, the two names most conspicuous upon the roll 
of Chancellors are those of Fitzgibbon, Earl of Clare, and 
William, first Lord Plunkett. Yet even these are remembered 
rather as brilliant speakers and active politicians than as sound 
lawyers or able jurists. In this respect they are fair types of 
their order; political and religious animosities raged around 
them, and thus the atmosphere in which they lived was in a 
large degree fatal to that serenity of temper which we deem 
essential to the right discharge of judicial functions. 

It is natural, we suppose, that Mr. O’Flanagan should express 
himself with Celtic warmth in condemning Lord Clare and in 
belauding Lord Plunket. That Fitzgibbon, an Irishman bred 
and born, should have employed his intellect and eloquence in 
furthering the cause of the union is an unpardonable offence in 
the eyes of our author, but it is rather hard that he should be 
accused not only of stabbing his country, but also of killing a 
brother judge (Power), and of attempting the life of his invete- 
rate enemy Curran. And we think some leniency might have 
been extended towards him for the efforts he made to rescue 
the enthusiast, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, from his unhappy 
fate. Still, although Mr. O’Flanagan’s rancour seems to us 
unnecessarily bitter, he does not exaggerate the unpopularity of 
the Chancellor with every class in the community. As a proof, 
he cites the letter of a Mr. Reynolds, who had been suspended 
from acting as a magistrate, and revenged himself with a very 
pretty piece of vituperation. Adverting to the recent date of 
the Chancellor’s peerage, he remarks—“ It is not, my lord, in 
the radiance of the royal sunbeam to give to the mushroom the 
fragrance of the rose ; and, when we look to a new man for the 
bland and golden dignity of manners which mark the genuine 
noblesse, we too often find pinchbeck petulance substituted in 
its stead. ..... I cannot dismiss this letter without a com- 
ment on the impertinence of your lordship’s servant, but that 
is easily accounted for by recollecting ‘that man is an imitative 
animal ;’ and, perhaps, I attribute to impoliteness a conduct 
which might with more propriety be attributed to fear ; but so 
high is my respect for official situation that, though it rained 
horsewhips, far be it from me to think of laying one of them on 
the hem of your lordship’s garment.” The insolence of this 
epistle can hardly be paralleled, and, to supply a comment 
which Mr. O’Flanagan has omitted, the Chancellor’s good 
sense was shown in treating it with silent contempt. 

The national hatred of Lord Clare, with rare inveterateness, 
pursued him to the grave, and one man, who believed in the 
menace attributed to the deceased—‘“ that he would make the 
people as tame as domestic cats,” vented his revenge by 
hurling a dead cat upon the coffin. 

Lord Plunket’s career, which is detailed by Mr. O’ Flanagan 
with much minuteness and intense admiration, was in — 
contrast with that of his predecessor, and we are glad to have 
an opportunity of testing, by means of his most famous 
speeches, the great reputation he acquired for forensic 
eloquence. He was happy in winning the sympathy of his 
countrymen by opposing the union, and this without any 
sacrifice of professional advancement; he was unhappy in 
being succeeded on the bench by an eminent Equity judge, 
who reversed a large proportion of his judgments ; but his chief 
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claims to respect from both Irish and English men are derived 
from the consistent manner in which he supported the cause of 
Catholic Emancipation. It was probably from him that Mr. 
Disraeli borrowed the idea of “concurrent endowment ” as the 
best means of settling the vexed question of the Irish Church. 
But, perhaps unfortunately, the scheme which might have been 
carried in 1844 had but little support in 1869. 

* For Lord Plunket’s Jon mots and some amusing anecdotes of 
his power of repartee we must refer our readers to Mr. 
O’Flanagan’s volumes, although truth compels us to add that 
he has done his worst to destroy their point, and make the 
laugh rather against himself than with the witty Chancellor. 

All the praise we can accord to the book is, that it is a work 

undertaken and executed con amore, and that, scattered through 
its pages, there is a good deal of interesting matter and valuable 
information. 


| INustrated Natural History of British Moths. One vol. 8vo. 


Illustrated Natural History of British Butterflies. Nos. 1 to 8. 
By Edward Newman, F.L.S., &c. London: Tweedie. 


These works, written by the well-known editor of the 
| “ Zoologist,” may be said to mark an era in British entomology. 
The only modern authority on the whole of our native Lepi- 
doptera previously existing was Mr. Stainton’s valuable “ Manual,” 
which, though still indispensable to the student, hardly occupies 
the same ground as the publications under consideration, the 
descriptions being very concise, and rarely accompanied by a 
figure. In Mr. Newman’s works, on the contrary, the 
illustrations are numerous, even to profusion ; for not only 
is each species figured, but, in many cases five or even six cuts 
are given in order to show the variations of markings so freely 
displayed in this class of animals. The descriptions are 
ample, and have been carefully made from actual specimens ; 
special attention having been given to the “life history,” or 
transformations of each species. This isa subject to which 
Mr. Newman has devoted years of patient labour, and many 
of his accounts will be recognised by the entomologist as 
charming pieces of word-painting. Where the author's obser- 
vations are deficient, he has availed himself of the labours of 
fellow naturalists; the result being a book which must long re- 
main a favourite with all lovers of these tiny but exquisite 
works of the Creator. The wood cuts, drawn from nature by 
Mr. J. Kirchner, leave nothing to be desired either in fidelity or 
delicacy of finish. The paper and typography are also worthy 
of praise. Having thus pointed out the general merits of the 
works, we may be permitted to advert to some particulars in 
which, in our opinion, they are defective. The earlier portions 
of the A/oth volume were apparently intended as a supplement 
to a publication entitled “‘ Young England,” and are neither so 
complete nor so accurate as the remainder. In this volume, 
too, the principles on which the classification depends are 
almost entirely ignored. Anything analogous to the “gene- 
ralites” of M. Guene’s “Species General des Lepidoptéres,” 
or the short resumés of the habits of the families and genera 
which form so valuable a feature in Mr. Stainton’s “ manual,” 
is “conspicuous by its absence.” ‘The descriptions, though 
good inthemselves, but rarely point out the distinctions between 
closely allied species in a manner easily available—animportant 
omission in a work intended primarily for the use of the 
tyro. Then, again, too great prominence is given to what are 
called “English names.” Except in a few well-known cases, 
they out-foreign the Latin ones. Who but a reader of Mr. 


Newman’s work would recognise in the appellation “The 
Setaceous Hebrew Character Moth” the species known to all the 











insect-hunting world as Woctua C-nigrum ? To study these rather 
absurd attempts at “ Mothology made easy” is only labour 
thrown away. The collector mus? ultimately learn the scientific 
cognomens ; and why not at the outset ?_ The Butterfly volume 
is altogether a “more elaborate work, the classification and 
geographical distribution of the species being carefully attended 
to. Many lepidopterists may dissent from the peculiar views 
of classification held by the author, but space forbids us from 
giving any opinion on thispoint. In spite of blemishes, the works 
are of great value, and our only fear is that they may occasion 
so vast an accession to the ranks of collecting entomologists as 
to prematurely hasten the approach of that dire event so surely 
looming in the distance—the death of the “last British butterfly,” 


Sketches from America. By JoHN WuiTE. London: Samp. 
son Low, Son, and Marston, Crown Buildings, 188, 
Fleet-street. 

Now-a-days nearly everybody goes to America, and nearly 
everybody who goes to America follows Mr. Weller’s cele- 
brated advice, and “‘ writes a book about the’ Merrikins to pay 
his expenses,” though the latter part of the recommendation 
to “blow them up well” is seldom taken in these times, 
when so many attempts are made to propitiate the Americans 
by somewhat indiscriminate eulogies on everything connected 
with them. As regards Mr. White, he admits, in his preface, 
that his book is made up “from the re-writing of notes made 
during the tour, and the gradual supplementing of these, from 
memory, from private correspondence with Americans, and 
from many publications on American subjects.” It would 
have been better if Mr. White had prepared his notes with 
the idea of subsequently working them up into a book; for, 
more especially in the Canadian part, which makes up half 
the volume, there is scope for a far more interesting account 
than he has given us. Indeed, the whole of this first chapter 
is principally a compilation from various works on Canadian 
history, and, though it doubtless contains a good deal of sound 
and useful information, yet itmight have been written probably 
without the writer taking the trouble of crossing the Atlantic. 
Where, however, Mr. White describes what he himself has 
actually seen, the book is more generally interesting, and the 
account of ‘Shooting the Ottawa Slide,” (in the Canadian 
chapter), is very graphic. The navigators, or voyageurs as 
they are called, are, it seems, more anxious “to have their 
passenger act gloriously,” than to consult his comfort and 
safety. ‘‘ The noble attitude,” says Mr. White, “ is to stand 
upright on one of the great longitudinal blocks, which 
stretch from one end to the other of the deck, steadying your- 
self, if you like, by holding one end of a long pliant withe, 
tied by its other end to the beam on which you are standing; 
and thus, erect, defiant, and facing your perils, to look a 
little like a circus-rider standing upright on horseback, 
holding the reins aloft as he rides up to his jumps.” Thecon- 
sequence of this “ glorious attitude” is, that the unhappy tra- 
veller gets a ducking at every leap of the raft, and is finally 
obliged to takethe ignominious course of steadying himself by 
laying ahand on the broad shoulders of one of the voyageurs. 
Therearealso some good remarks on the general characteristics 
of American scenery as contrasted with England. Of course 
Mr. White describes Niagara; and indulges in much the same 
reflections as the travellers who have preceded him. 

The second chapter of the book is by far the best, both for 
its general interest, and as giving a good idea of Mr. Whites 
powers of description and keenness in picking up and bring- 
ing vividly forward some of the more remarkable features of 
Western life. While preparing to start from New York fora 
tour in the Western States, or, as the American’s delight to call 
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it, “The Great West,” Mr. White was informed that an excur- 
sion party of all the principal Western Editors was to start 
from Chicago for the ‘farthest point of the Union Pacific 
Railway.” Armed with letters of introduction, Mr. White 
started for Chicago, and, upon professing himself the corres- 

ndent of a paper, which he terms “‘ The Orange War Cry of 

ilpapist,” was welcomed as a member of the proposed excur- 
sion. The early portion of the railway journey was managed 
with great comfort, as Pullman’s “‘ Palace Railway Cars,” which 
are used on the line, are fitted up with as many luxuries as 
would be found in the best passenger vessels. The latter 
portion of the way was very much rougher. Mr. White, to 
some extent, followed in the footsteps of Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 
and visited many of the scenes commemorated in “ New 
America.” Readers of that work will remember “ Bob Wilson, 
the man with the head of an Apollo,” the sheriff whose 
prowess in pursuing and shooting. down horse-thieves is so 
graphically detailed by Mr. Hepworth Dixon in his account 
of Denver. Mr. White was introduced to this gentleman, 
who is, in reality, a most quiet and inoffensive man, and, to use 
the words of Mr. White’s informant, ‘“‘an uncommon smart 
auctioneer, and uncommon smartat entertaining Englishmen ;” 
but as for the stories told by Mr. Dixon, it is doubtful if “ Bob 
Wilson ” ever was on a Vigilance Committee, or ever went 
after athiefin his life. Mr. White adds, that ‘‘ Bob” has been 
subjected to so much “chaff” at the hands of his fellow 
citizens since Mr. Dixon’s work reached Denver, that, though 
amost peaceable man, he might, if he ever encountered his 
biographer, “‘ take a quiet shot at him” as a recognition of his 
services in immortalizing his fame. 

Among Mr. White’s companions was that extraordinary 
individual, George Francis Train, whose eccentricities must 
have been highly amusing, though very wearisome after a 
time. Mr. Train was, in fact, described by one of his 
brother journalists as an “unmitigated cuss,” and the 
account of his behaviour certainly seems to show that 
his peculiarities deserve even a harsher name. The 
less frequented parts of the route are much infested by 
Indians. To a question as tothe real danger, an officer of 
the troops quartered at North Platte answered, somewhat 
brusquely, ‘“‘ Wal, if you think there ain’t danger, you jist go 
acouple of miles or so beyond them thar bluffs, and if you 
git back with your hair on—why, you come and tell me.” 
That the danger is not very remote is shown by a story which 
we quote entire, as giving a fair specimen of Mr. White’s 
livelier style :— 

“A battered and demoralised engine, undergoing repairs, was 
shown me by the head of the works with the remark, ‘That’s the 
locomotive the Red-skins threw off the track the other day on the 
line we are going to travel to-morrow. Have you seen our 
scalped man yet?’ I had heard of the Indian attack on the 
train, but not of the scalped man of Omaha, so innocently inquired 
whether his body was really still kept on shore. ‘Body? No. 
Man’s lively enough, I guess,’ said our guide ; ‘take him some 
vay hy something, and get him to show you his scalp.’ And 
then for the first time I heard how, when the Indians threw the 
train off the line, and rushing in with their tomahawks, 
knocked on the head and scalped all the men on the 
engine and at the breaks, except one, who escaped by 
tunning back along the line to a passenger train coming up 
—this Omaha man (an Englishman by birth), was toma- 
hawked and scalped, like his fellows, and left for dead on 
the line. The approach of the passenger train rather hurried 
the Red-skins, who, thinking they had killed all they could, made 
a speedy retreat. Presently this Omaha man recovered from the 
stunning blow of the tomahawk. He got up, and managed to 
walk back along the railway to the nearest of the stations (for 
the passenger train had backed away, and left the scene of the 
massacre). It was naturally not very long before he missed his 





scalp ; but, in leaving the wreck of the train, he recognised this 
missing part ofhis person, where it lay upon the ground, dropped 
by some precipitate Indian. It was clear that, however unsatis- 
factory its recovery might be, with this complete solution of con- 
tinuity between it and the rest of his skin, to say the least, he had 
still a better right to it than anybody else. So, putting into his 
pocket the recovered top of his head, he made his way to the 
abodesof white men. In the autumn and winter of’67 he was living 
at Omaha, after a happy recovery. His crown, to be sure, was a 
little ghastly to look upon, as a friend, who saw him, has told 
me; but he was otherwise well, kept his scalp in a little box, 
showed it to visitors with pride, and rather enjoyed being probabl 
the only person in the world who could entertain his visitors with 
a description of the feelings produced by suddenly recognising the 
top of your head on the ground at your feet.” 

With this extract we will take our leave of Mr. White, con- 
gratulating him on his safe return from the perils of the 
Western Prairies. We will give him one parting word of 
advice, which we tender to him in common with almost all 
travellers, namely, in the first place not to write a book with- 
out having previously taken notes for the express purpose, 
and next, to trust more to his own powers of observation and 
description, instead of eking out his book with a mass of 
compilation and extracts which may be as well put together 
at home, and which are out of place in an account of a 
country so familiar as Canada. We shall hope to meet with 
Mr. White again; and, if he can always write in the same 
lively manner as in his second chapter, we shall always 
extend him a hearty welcome. 


La Parodie chez les Grecs, chez les Romains, et chez les Modernes. 
Par Octave DeLEpiERRE. London: N. Triibner and 
Co., Paternoster Row. 

Mr. Delepierre is well known among scientific and literary 
men, both in England and abroad ; he occupies a distinguished 
place in the Society of the Philobiblon, and during his many 
years’ residence in this country as a member of the Belgian 
Legation he has not unfrequently produced learned pamphlets 
on literary and scientific subjects either in English or in French. 
His “ Historical Difficulties and Contested Events” brought 
him before the public in 1866, and gave proof of patient re- 
searches and an analytic mind. The same qualities shine in a 
small volume on parody lately published. The author tells us, 
in the words of an academician, that “ the subject to be paro- 
died must be well known, celebrated, and esteemed he 
the style must be simple . . . the imitation faithful, but 
not servile, severe, without acrimony . . “Sa, Oe 

Parody appears to be of very ancient date, and from the 
remotest antiquity to have descended to the present day. The 
Greeks and Romans parodied even paintings, and exce!led in 
‘burlesque imitations in prose and verse of their best authors. 
Virgil himself did not disdain to lend his pen to these humorous 
compositions, and some of them have been handed down to 
posterity. It is curious to notice that, as early as the first cen- 
turies of Christianity, under the Roman emperors, religious 
subjects were a favourite theme for parody. Mr. Delepierre 
mentions one on the “ Noces de Cana” among several others. 
Toward the eleventh century they became known in France, 
and the number of these satirical poems went on increasing, 
likewise bearing frequently on the prayers and ceremonies of 
the Church, such as profane adaptations of the Pater, Credo, 
&c. Politics also afforded a wide and less objectionable field 
for parodies. Later still, Voltaire, Ossian, Beaumar- 
chais, Buffon, and almost every celebrity, had to bow 
under the same Caudine forks. Many amusing examples 
are given by the author. He devotes not a few pages of his 
essay to English parody, which he represents as being as rich 
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as, if not richer than, parody on the Continent, and remarks 
that with strange inconsistency in a country steeped in Crom- 
well’s puritanism, the Litany, Liturgy, and holy looks lent 
their sacred words to almost blasphemous interpretations. 
Further on, Mr. Delepierre gives a clever parody of Hamlet’s 
soliloquy, “To be or not to be,” which he says was a favourite 
theme for satirists ; he likewise transcribes, accompanied by 
explanations as to its contested origin, the following imitation 
of ‘‘ The Burial of Sir John Moore.” 
“Not a sou had he got, not a guinea or note, 

And he looked confoundedly flurried, 

As he bolted away without paying his shot, 

And the landlady after him hurried. 


“«« All bare and exposed to the midnight dews, 
Reclined in the gutter we found him’: 
And he looked like a gentleman taking a snooze, 
With his Marshal cloak around him. 


“ Slowly and sadly we all walked down 
From his room in the uppermost story, 
A rushlight we placed on the cold hearth stone, 


And we left him alone in his glory.’ 


This very interesting volume concludes by noticing the 
growth of parody in Germany, Spain, and Portugal. The 
writer takes pains to give the sources whence he derives his infor- 
mation, so that, under his really erudite pen, his book assumes 
true archeological interest. Although not bound, it is exceed- 
ingly welland very quaintly printed, the broad marginsand square- 
shaped leaves giving it quite a medizval character, in accord- 
ance with the most important portion of the work. 


Contraband. By G. J. WHyre Metvittz. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 

If society has undergone a thorough transformation, if its 
laws have been repealed, if our wives and daughters have 
adopted a code which was not known forty years ago, if slang 
is to be the only talk of our aristocracy, and if it is in reality 
made impossible for us any longer to discern the boundary be- 
tween the world we acknowledge and that other demi-monde 
which should be ignored, if the invisible line is freely over- 
stepped ; then, indeed, “Contraband” paints society as it is. 
We should prefer to take it asa satire on things existing, or 
rather on things to be ; we presume that such women as Rose 
Lascelles and Virginie Ross, are fictitious types held up as 
examples to be shunned and detested. We confess, however, 
that the lesson may fail to bear its fruits, and the tale to con- 
vey its moral. We hold that, if we wish to keep our sons 
sober, it is better to show them the sot drunk, than to raise 
before their eyes a sparkling bumper filled with foaming chanr 

e, and bid them not quaff it, for in it lurks the demon of 
inebriety. Must we teach our maidens not to be fast, and 
reckless, and over free, because it is “naughty,” and parade 
before them beautiful women, fascinating, admired, and even 
passionately loved, apparently because they have cast to the 
winds of worldly triumphs the shy and coy reserve of blushing 
girlhood. Is there not a dangerous allurement, a subtle at- 
traction in these heroines of coquetry ; a dazzling glitter in 
their armour of heartlessness which they buckle on so gaily 
against the perils of their guerilla warfare ; even they do not 
always leave the field unhurt ; woe, then, to those who follow 
on their track unprotected, and unarmed. What matter if 
the fair combatants some time receive a deadly blow ; when the 
conqueror passes on his triumphal car, the spectators heed not 
that its wheels are red with the life-blood of obscure victims. 

And now, when the style is graceful, the painting brilliant, 





the dialogue witty and sparkling, when the story runs siiygi!), 
and rippling to the word “finis,” is not its influence tenfold? 
On all these scores we feel justified in appending to “ Contra. 
band ” a label marked—‘“ With Care.” 

Whyte pe yee heroes are made of better stuff than his 
heroines ; and this accounts for the latter not coming more 
frequently to grief. A thorough-paced flirt, like Mrs. Lascelles 
does not always find a Goldthred, whose idolising devotion not 
only condones her peccadilloes, but finds in them new alimen 
to his love ; a girl who allows all the men in her set to call her 
“Jin,” even should she not have a dark secret in her past life, 
may frequently meet with less chivalry than Miss Ross among 
racing, sporting, rowing, and gambling Guardsmen. Matrimony 
and rehabilitation are notthe necessary sequelsof a long course of 
systematic attacks against the peace and happiness of guileless 
and forgiving men. However, we feel assured that the two 
volumes of “Contraband” will be smuggled into many a bou- 
doir, and read eagerly to the last page, in order to ascertain 
whether it had really not better be left alone. 


National Nursery Rhymes and Nursery Songs. Set to music by 
J. W. Elliott. London: G. Routledge and Sons. 


A handsome volume, beautifully bound, giving charming illus. 
trations of the old, and so often repeated rhymes which are, 
and have been, familiar to so many generations. Such is Mr 
Elliott’s new publication. Album and music-book together, it 
is destined to become a general favourite. The songs are 
mostly sweet, easy, and simple, while the pictures are graceful 
and pleasant to a degree. It is almost unfair to mention any 
when all are so deserving of notice, but we confess to a par. 
tiality for the ‘“‘ Three Crows,” “The Nineteen Birds,” and “A 
Little Cock Sparrow.” Let every one, however, make his own 
selection, if, after looking over the book, he can conscientiously 
make up his mind to avow any preference. 

The Three Brothers. By Mrs. OLipHANT. London: Blackwood 
& Sons. 

If this were the first work of a novice, we should say that it 
contains a fair promise of future excellence ; but, coming asit 
does from the pen of so accomplished a veteran in literature 
as Mrs. Oliphant, we confess to a feeling of disappointment at 
the somewhat meagre and frequently slovenly style in which 
it is written. The plot is well conceived, and the story opens 
naturally and gracefully. A certain Mr. Renton, of Rentor, 
holding the honorable position of head of a large mercantile 
house of untarnished reputation, has three sons, whom he has 
allowed to grow up, if not in absolute idleness, at least in the 
unchecked following of their own inclinations—a kind of life 
in direct contravention of all the traditions of the Renton 
family. His sister, an especially obnoxious specimen of the 
meddling, out-spoken, strongminded woman species, casts much 
opprobrium on him for his parental weakness, and gloomily 
forebodes the decay of all the Renton prestige in consequence 
of the degeneracy of the present generation, and their departure 
from the energetic policy of their ancestors. Moved by 
her remonstrances, which find an ally in his own feats 
that his sons’ training has not been such as to fit them 
for fighting the battle of life, he makes a will, in which 
he directs that for the space of seven years his disposal 
of his property is to be a secret from every one, the 
capital and interest to accumulate during that time, with the 
exception of a provision made for his widow, and an allowance 
of £200 a year to each son. Immediately after making this 
will Mr. Renton is taken ill, and dies in a few hours. When 
the will is read the three brothers are naturally amazed at 0 
extraordinary and unexpected a document, and are strongly 
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advised by their friends to contest its legality. One of the best 

ieces of writing in the book, to our mind, is their decision to 
hear the trial, and the unswerving loyalty with which they treat 
their father’s wishes, utterly refusing to question his wisdom or 
try to set it aside. 

Their mother, a weak hypochondriac, is to continue to live at 
Renton, and the three brothers—Benjamin, Lawrence, and Frank 
—are forthwith to go out into the world to seek their fortunes, 
like the three princes in the fairy tale. Benjamin, the eldest, 
has no profession in particular; but, after passing though the 
somewhat useless episode—useless because it comes to nothing 
in the end—of falling in love with a beautiful adventuress, he 
joins a friend who is going out to South America to build 
railways, and must evidently have been one of those 

iuses who are born not made, for he soon becomes the 
master instead of the assistant, and rapidly makes a fortune. 
The second brother, Laurence—“ poor Laurie,” as he is gene- 
rally called by those who love him—is an artist, with a pretty 
amateur studio at Kensington, who has hitherto led a sort of 
double life, enjoying all the petting and caressing which a good- 
looking, amiable young man, of good family and fortune, is 
sure to receive in fashionable society, and, at the same time, 
identifying himself largely with the artist profession and its 
members. Laurie endeavours to carry out his father’s plans 
by giving up the pretty studio at Kensington, taking two rooms 
close to Fitzroy-square, investing in a canvas ten-feet square, 
and commencing to represent thereon, in the most approved 
form of high art, the novel subject of “Edith seeking the body 
of Harold,” with the view of obtaining the admission of his 
picture to the Royal Academy, thereby securing his own fortune 
and immortality. The descriptions of artist-life are the brightest 
in the book. Very pretty is the picture of Harry Severn’s 
widow taking up the brush that Death had snatched from her 
husband’s grasp just when Fame seemed coming to him ; very 
sweet and touching the record of her loving labours for her 
children, and the sympathy of all her artist friends in her well- 
eamed success. But the quality in Mrs. Severn’s character that 
makes it most attractive is its motherliness, and that seems, 
in our opinion, marred by making her the object of poor 
Laurie’s misplaced, though life-long, devotion. Mrs. Severn’s 
surprised terror when she finds that a stranger has stolen, in a 
few interviews, the heart of her first-born, the sunshine of her 
life, Alice with her curls, is told with a good deal of pathos ; 
but when we know that this stranger is no other than Laurie’s 
brother Frank, there is something incongruous in making two 
brothers in love, one with the mother, the other with her 
daughter. Young Frank, the Guardsman, exchanges into the 
Line, and goes to India, and the only thoroughly satisfactory 
love episode in the book is his spontaneous impulsive love at 
first sight for Alice Severn. Thus the three brothers, in various 
ways, carry out their father’s plan, meeting at Renton at the 
end of seven years to hear their sentence. That sentence we 
conceive to be a mistake ; but we shall not indicate its nature 
further, feeling sure that all who begin the fortunes of the three 
brothers will follow them to the end, for the book is pleasant 
reading enough, though we miss the keen observation and 
tee that made the author’s earlier works so 


Primitie, By Zacuary Epwarps. London: Provost & Co. 


Although this volume, with its gilded edges and plentiful 
phic views, bears externally the appearance of a new 

album or keepsake for the drawing-room table, it is a collec- 
tion of poems of a somewhat ambitious character. The illus- 
Seem to have been introduced to recall the author's 





a laureate than the /rimitie of a new candidate for the 
favours of the literary public. In these days of efforts by 
would-be poets, who often do not understand the technical 
rules of the metres which they select, and whose best produc- 
tions are too frequently clouded by flippancy and vulgarity, it 
isno common satisfaction to be able to say that we have for 
once encountered a book of poems which, with all its faults, 
bears throughout its pages the marks of being emphatically 
the work of a scholar and a gentleman. 

_ The chief note which runs throughout the author's strain is 
indicated by the “ Dedication,” which is of a sufficiently grace- 
ful character :— 


“Thine is the beauty which incited me 
To tread the path of lofty enterprise, 
And, therefore, would I consecrate to thee 
The first fruits, lady, of my melodies. 
Oh, smile upon them, in thy bosom cherish 
This feeble fledgeling, that it may not perish. 


‘* Had I been richer, or hads’t thou been poor, 
I rarer-gifted, thou less bright, less fair, 
That might have been then which can be no more. 
But hope is idle ; idle, too, despair ; 
Yet oh, forgive me if the rhymes I fashion 
Bear each the stamp of that enduring passion. 


‘ If they can please I do not count it mine, 
Thou art the muse that dost them all inspire ; 
What wit, what eloquence they have is thine, 
About thee only did they never tire. 
Such health, such happiness, my darling, be 
Thine now, thine ever as they wish for thee.”’ 


The vein here indicated runs throughout the entire book, fifty- 
nine out of the hundred and ten poems enumerated in the 
table of contents being devoted to the same idea. These, like 
the orthodox Newdigate prize poem at Oxford, treat of “the sea, 
the moon, and woman’s love,” from the descriptions of “ First 
Love,” “ Disappointment,” the departure of the loved one for 
“ Southern Skies,” “ The Lady over the Sea,” &c., &c., to the 
stanzas in which the disappointed lover, in maturer years, looks 
back with some sort of calmness and resignation to the life 
which he has sacrificed to the idol of his boyish aspirations :— 


“ But since that faéry trance was mine, 
The vision which by Love was sent, 
The blurring mists of discontent 
Are lifted from my purged eyne. 


‘‘No more without an aim or hope 
My life is, while I still live on ; 
The way awhile I darkly grope, 
But not as now in days bygone.” 


Mr. Edwards says, with some truth, 


“ Whene’er I rhyme, I know not why, 
However first my lines begin, 
Before they end, though hard I try, 


Love, somehow, love creeps always in.” 


We think a persevering reader of the book may be pardoned if 
he finds his interest in the lost Aurea somewhat weakened, 
more especially as the lines are occasionally very puerile, and 
at times are inevitably suggestive of the nursery rhymes of our 
youth. We give the following as specimens :— 
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“T think upon my lady, 
The lady o’er the sea, 
I think upon her noon and night, 
But she never thinks on me. 
Oh, I think about her noon and night, 
But she will not think on me.” 


and again, 


“T would I were my lady’s dog, 
So should I near her be ; 
Should slumber at her chamber door, 
Her sweet face daily see ; 
And follow her with such true love 
As my dog follows me.” 


Yet there are some poems bearing on this subject which, from 
their gracefulness and refinement, will be read with pleasure. 
Those entitled “Truant Thoughts,” ‘“ Love’s Wages,” and 
“The Thread of Gold” will cover a multitude of defects in 
some of the other stanzas. 

We are inclined to disagree with the author when he says :—- 


“T know not, Aurea, how it is, 
But when I write of other things, 
Both rhyme and rhythm come amiss— 
Dulness her mantle o’er me flings.” 


We should rather say that the dulness of the book lies in the 
fifty-nine poems on Aurea, and that it is only when he allows 
himself to stray into other paths that he shows any real indica- 
tion of poetic power. We have only time for a brief notice 
of the rest of the poems, “Surrey and Geraldine” (adapted 
from the well-known episode in “The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel”) occupies the leading position in the volume. The 
dialogue here is smooth and graceful, though without any bold- 
ness or originality ; but the Incantation by which Cornelius in- 
vokes the spirit of Geraldine is, in our opinion, a_beautifully- 
finished piece of poetry, and its rhythm and modulation would 
not disgrace a Shelley or a Swinburne :— 


“ O’er the moonlit, sparkling deep, 
O’er the frost-roofed mountain ase, 
Hither, hither come! 
Gentle spirit, tranced in sleep, 
Hither, hither come ! 


“From thy masked perfumed bower, 
In the age-worn moated tower, 
Hither, hither come ! 
In this tranquil midnight hour, 
Hither, hither come ! 


‘* Geraldine, appear as thou 
Musest on thy love-dream now, 
Hither, hither come ! 
By the plighted troth I vow, 
Hither, hither come ! 


“ By the fires that burn for aye, 
Stars that lovers’ fates do sway, 
. —— hither come ! 
yt urrey’s deathless lay. 
Hither, hither come ! : 


‘* Lady, if thy tranquil heart 
Love hath pricked with flower-tipped dart, 

Hither, hither come ! 

By the cunning of my art, 

Hither, hither come! 


Geraldinc’s song (p. 26), which we have not space to quote, 
will also be read with much pleasure. 
We pass over a schoolboy poem on “The Electric Tele- 


instances of bad taste—namely, a poem containing a fierce 
attack upon Mr. Swinburne, and some “ Political Pieces,” jp 
which the author condescends to vituperate Beales, Bradlaugh 
“ et hoc genus omne.” ’ 

The poems which aim at a more philosophic tone contain 
great power and vigour, and we regret that space will not allow 
us to make further quotations. The poems “ Epicuri de 
Grege Porcus,” “ Mors Janua Vitex,” “ Darkness,” and others, 
will appeal su€cessfully to those who recognise in poetry a re. 
production of the wild and gloomy thoughts which from time 
to time oppress the heart. We give the following from the 
poem last mentioned :— 





‘« T have probed the solemn mysteries 

That enwrap the shrine of truth, 

The gentle dreams of the good and wise, 
With the burning zeal of youth : 

The shell I have, but the pearl within 
Though I seek I may not find. 

Is it dulness, or sorrow, or taint of sin 
That my weary spirit blind ? 

Or doth heaven withhold its rarest gift 
From a proud, unhumbled mind ? 

Oh God! if a God indeed there be, 
And to faith my soul clings still : 

Oh help Thou the heart that cries to Thee, 
Though its hope lies crushed and chill ! 

For vain are those cold philosophies, 





And keen are the stings of care, 
Unmeaning the words of the seeming wise, 
We can reap no comfort there. 
Then give me the trust that alone can lift 
My soul from its wild despair.”’ 


The great fault of our author is monotony : had one half of the 
love stanzas been omitted, the book would have been a much 
greater success. We could have wished, too, to see more re- 
sults of the “limz labor,” as there are many lines so over- 
done with monosyllables, as to run into a very awkward and 
halting manner. Still, with all the faults we have indicated, 
Mr. Edwards has in him the true poetic spirit, and those who 
may have the patience to search through the somewhat over- 
filled volume, will not fail to find many passages which will 
charm and elevate them. 


The Duke of Edinburgh in Ceylon. By John Capper. 
ted with Chromo-Lithographs. Provost & Co. 
This account of the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit to Ceylon 
will be read with great interest by the general public, and its 
second title ‘A Book of Elephant and Elk sport” will do 
much to recommend it to sportsmen. 
The Royal visit to Ceylon occurred in the spring of 1869, 
and lasted about forty days; but so much of thrilling incident 
and exciting adventure marked the Prince’s stay, and he 
received such abundant welcome and kindly hospitality from 
all classes, that we can well believe that he would not be in 
any wise adverse to paying another visit to the beautiful 
island, if it were only to have a chance of renewing his 
acquaintance with Miss Idulmagodde. This young lady, 
by whom our author was evidently smitten, is described as 
“‘a splendidly formed classical beauty, and an_ heiress 
into the bargain, just entering upon eighteen, and having 
rich black hair, looped up with gold and jewels.” The poor 
girl is “engaged against her will to an ugly old Kandyan 
chief,” and a young knight-errant is “‘ wanted” to rescue her 
“from the clutches of the indigenous ogre!” The account 
given of the fight between a wild elephant with a broken 
tusk and a tame “‘tusker” in the first kraal is very interest 
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prute had to be shot after all. The sketch of “Jack” in 
Kandy is a capital one, and the jolly tars from H.M.S. 
“Galatea” and “Forte” seem to have thoroughly enjoyed their 
day's leave, and to have returned on board not altogether un- 
cheered by liquids of inebriating tendency. The history of 
the visit is altogether well told, and it is illustrated by some 
very elegant chromo-lithographs. In short, to readers of all 
classes it will be a welcome book, and we can fancy that 
there will be few gifts so prized by a resident in Ceylon as this 
handsome memento of the visit of the Sailor Prince to the 
hospitable island. 


Champagne: its History, Manufacture, Properties, &c. By 
CuHarRLes Tovey, author of “ Wine and Wine Countries,” 
“British and Foreign Spirits,” &c. London: John Cam- 
den Hotten. 


The Champagne country has of late been haunted by such 
painful associations, its name has conjured up such visions of 
distress and horror, that it is a relief to the mind to recur to its 
normal condition of peaceful, prosperous industry—such as we 
hope it will resume long before the harvest time of this opening 


ear. 
: Although Mr. Tovey has not escaped infection by the pre- 
vailing melancholy, it only penetrates to his preface, where he 
cannot avoid an allusion to the gloomy cloud which has gathered 
over the vintage land since he last sojourned there. The body 
of the work has caught sunshine from the scenes of which it treats, 
and is brisk and cheerful as the commerce it commemorates. We 
have the champagne district in its natural and domestic features, 
with some curious biographical sketches and anecdotes of 
millionaire manufacturers—the widow Clicquot, for instance, 
whose enormous wealth enabled her to marry her only daughter 
to the Comte de Chevigné. The countess left a child who 
made a still more noble alliance, becoming, by marriage, a 
Rochechouart de Mortemart. Widow Clicquot commemorated 
these aristocratic alliances by adorning the dining-room of 
her newly erected mansion with elaborate armorial carvings, 
entwined with the gilded initials C.and M. On one occasion 
aservant was showing a party of rustics over the gorgeous 
rooms, and zealously interpreting their marvels: “ You see 
those letters,” he explained: “they mean Chevigné, 
Mortemart.” “Bah!” replied a knowing countryman, “get 
out with your Chevigné Mortemarts ! they mean, I tell you, 
Champagne Mousseux. Wasn't that the making of their 
fortune ?” 

The wine itself is treated historically, as to its invention and 
cultivation; socially, as to those who have enjoyed and 
celebrated it; and, practically, as to its production and preserva- 
tion. Royalty favoured the beverage in very rude and early 
days. Vincesilaus, King of Bohemia, visiting Rheims, in 1357, 
to negotiate a treaty with Charles VI., tasted champagne for the 

ttime, and, after loitering and lingering over clauses and 
conditions to protract his errand, finally yielded every point 
that he might continue the dear delight of intoxicating himself 
daily on the new and irresistible wine. Pope Leo the 
Tenth, Charles the Fifth of Spain, Francis the First, 
and Henry the Eighth, each had his special vineyards. 
The Church took the manufacture under its sheltering 
wing; and Father Perignon, a Benedictine monk of St. 
Peter's, Hautvilliers, who died in 1715, in the course of his 

es and experiments for its improvement, discovered that 
the combination of certain still wines would render them 
sparkling ; and, in order to preserve this attractive feature, dis- 
carded the primitive process of stopping the bottles with a 
fragment of flax or wool, steeped in oil, and was the first to use 





corks and string. ‘The most striking modern variety was pink 
champagne, introduced about 1846, which, as it was merely 
coloured by a decoction of cochineal, gained nothing in flavour, 
but wore such an added grace in appearance as to inspire a 
lively modern Anacreontic, the story of which Mr. Tovey gives 
from the pen of the only survivor : A case of pink champagne 
was sent by Louis Philippe to Samuel Rogers, who invited Tom 
Moore, John Kenyon (the “cousin and friend” to whom Mrs. 
Browning dedicated “Aurora Leigh”), and Mr. De Tracy 
Gould, an American barrister, now resident in London, to 
inaugurate its opening. Kenyon was so enchanted with the 
pink nectar, crowned with snowy foam, that he broke into 
verse, calling on the other guests to follow. Moore and Rogers 
claimed exemption, as being “ poets retired from business,” 
whereupon Mr, De Tracy Gould, “ with great diffidence,” he 
says—and, indeed, it must have tried the courage of a young 
versifier to extemporise before such veterans as Rogers and 
Moore—added the third and fourth stanzas, Kenyon the fifth, 
and the American visitor the last, of the following lyric :-— 


I. 


“Lily on liquid roses floating ! 
So floats yon foam o’er pink champagne ! 
Fain would I join such pleasant boating, 
And prove that ruby main— 
And float away on wine ! 


‘* Those seas are dangerous, grey beards swear, 
Whose sea-beach is the goblet’s brim ; 
And here it is they drown old care. 
But what care we for him — 
So we but float on wine ! 


‘*Grey Time shall pause and smooth his wrinkles, 
Bright garlands round his scythe shall twine ; 
The sand from out his glass he sprinkles, 
And fills it up with wine ! 
With rosy, sparkling wine. 


IV. 


“Thus hours shall pass which no man reckons, 
*Mongst us, who, glad with mirth divine 
Heed not the shadowy hand that beckons 
Across the sea of wine— 
Of billowy, gushing wine ! 


Vv. 


** And though ’tis true they cross in pain 
Who sober cross the Stygian ferry, 
Yet only make our Styx champagne 
And we shall cross right merry, 
Floating away on wine ! 


Vi. 
‘Old Charon’s self shall make him mellow, 
Then gaily row his bark from shore ; 
While we and every jolly fellow 
Hear unconcerned the oar 
That dips itself in wine ?”’ 


For more technical readers Mr. Tovey has collected stores 
of information, such as the following :— 


‘* Your real judge of champagne is quite independent of popular 
brands; he has a reminiscence of former sufferings, and dreads 
the dyspepsia following an indulgence in frothy, sweet, and potent 
liquids. For many of thegnferior wines which occupy a some- 
what prominent position—not only at hotels, but at the tables of 
the affluent—the public is responsible. They require a noisy effer- 
vescing, frothy champagne, and the manufacturer does his utmost 
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to gratify his patrons. A strong effervescence generally accom- 
panies oie sweetness, and the latter, as I before observed, 
serves to cover the meagreness and acidity of an inferior wine. 
There are seasons of so favourable a nature for the full ripening 
of the grape grown in some districts, that the wine is found to 
contain an abundance of saccharine, and the recent vintages of 
1865 and 1868 furnish quantities of the finest wines to be had in 
their natural state. These wines are perfect both in bouquet and 
aroma. They sparkle briskly inthe glass. The effervescence is 
of a creamy, not a frothy nature, continuing to rise up in bubbles, 
and sparkle for hours, the reason being that good wine absorbs 
largely the carbonic acid gas generated in the course of its manu- 
facture. The effervescence from inferior champagne vanishes 
like soda-water. The gas, instead of being absorbed in the wine 
—matured in it—accumulates in the vacant space above the liquid, 
and thus, when the bottle is opened, the cork is ejected with great 
violence, and is followed by atorrent of froth.” 


The Death of Marlowe. A Tragedy, in one Act. By R. H. 
Horne, author of “ Orion,” “The Tragedies of Cosmo de’ 
Medici,” “Gregory VII.,” “Judas Iscariot: a Mystery 
Play,” &c. London: T. H. Lacy, 89, Strand. 

When the novelty of a tragedy in one act first startled the 
literary world, and drew from its highest representatives such 
expressions of admiration as are rarely heard, no one dreamed 
that it required anything to increase its completeness and 
effect. But the author knew better than his readers ; and, in 
this new edition of the “Death of Marlowe,” has supplied 
wants of which they were unconscious. In the earliest version, 
Cecilia—in whom, next to Marlowe himself, we are most inte- 
rested—was described merely as “a courtezan ;” we now find 
that she was “the runaway wife of the drunkard, Bengough.” 
And it was a subtle thought to introduce this link in the chain 
of her sad story. Our sympathy with her, already strongly ex- 
cited, is now carried back to the origin of her misfortunes. We 
are no longer perplexed to find so noble a creature where and 
what she is. Cruel necessity, and not wanton choice, has 
brought her to this pass. We can conceive the long struggle 
against barbarity, the awful warfare with conscience, and the 
abandonment of all hope, which drive her from the horrors of 
her house into the streets. From her lips may well fall the 


pregnant words :— 
“ Passion, circumstance, and fate, 
Can do far worse than kill: they can dig graves, 
And make the future owners dance above them, 
Well knowing how ’twill end.” 


Formerly, Marlowe is represented as knowing Cecilia only as 
a courtezan. Now, when Heywood says, “I fear me she will 
sow quick seed of feverish fancies in his mind that may grow 
near to drive him mad,” Middleton answers him—‘ How so ? 
He knoweth her for what she is, as well as for what she was— 
the high-spirited and once virtuous wife of the drunkard Ben- 
gough. You remember him?’ Heywood—* I have seen him 
the mire. Twas his accustomed bed o’ night, and mornings 
too, many a time. He prefers shat to the angel he left at home. 
Some men do. ’Tis a sorrow to think upon.” Middleton 
cannot fathom the depths of Marlowe’s passion, but he sees. 
with clearer insight than Heywood that its inspirer cannot be 
what Heywood deems her ; and when the latter says— 


; “ T grieve for Marlowe : 
The more, since ’tis as certain he must have 
Full course of passion, as that its object's full of most unworthy 
elements.”’ 


Middleton beautifully replies— 


** Unworthy, 
Indeed, of such a form, if all be base. 
But nature, methinks, doth seldom so belie 
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The inward by the outward ; seldom fiame 
A cheat so finished to ensnare the senses, 
And break our faith in all substantial truth.’’ 

As the tragedy now stands, in the third scene we have Cecilia 
passing an open window, from which Marlowe watches, and 
through which ske passes at his pressing request. She is op 
her way to walk beside the river, and Marlowe would fain ac. 
company her. Singularly fine, to our apprehension, are the 
passages that ensue :— 

Marlowe.—May I come ? 

Cectlia.—Ah, no ; I'll go alone. 

Marlowe.—’Tis dark and dismal— 

Nor do I deem it safe! 
Cecilia.—What can harm me ? 
If not above, at least I am beyond 
All common dangers. No; you shall not come. 
I have some questions I would ask myself ; 
And in the sullen, melancholy flow 
O’ the unromantic Thames, that has been witness 
Of many tragical realities, 
Bare of adornment as its cold stone stairs, 
I may find sympathy, if not response. 

Marlowe.—You find both here. I know thy real life ; 
We do not see the truth—or, O, how little ! 

Pure light sometimes through painted windows streams ; 
And, when all’s dark around thee, thou art fair! 

Thou bear’st within an ever-burning lamp 

To me more sacred than a vestal’s shrine ; 

For she may be of heartless chastity, 

False in all else, and proud of her poor ice, 

As though ’twere fire suppressed ; but thou art good 
For goodness’ sake ;—true-hearted, lovable, 

For truth and honour’s sake ; and such a woman 

That man who wins, the gods themselves may envy. 

Cecilia ( going )—Considering ati things thts ts bitter sweet. 
We could not forbear from emphasising with italics a line so 
full of pathos and suggestion. 

Competent critics of to-day will endorse what their illustrious 
predecessors ofanother generation—Leigh Hunt, W. J. Fox, 
Robert Bell, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and others—said of 
Mr. R. H. Horne’s works in general, and of this tragedy in 
particular. - Coming from a theatrical publisher, we are led to 
hope for its production on the stage ; and, if well represented, 
we feel assured that it will obtain and hold long possession of 
the popular heart. 


Poems from the Greek Mythology: and Micellaneous Poems. 
By Epmunp OLLIER. John Camden Hotten, Piccadilly. 
Most modern poetry bears the visible impress of three great 
contemporary originators of poetical style. Its authors may 
possibly have thoughts, and will certainly have sentiments of 
their own, but they are equally sure to clothe them either in 
the musical iterations of Tennyson, the studied abruptness of 
Browning, or the imitative simplicity of Morris. Our minor 
poets, if at all worthy of the name, are not intentional or direct 
copyists, but the beauty of their verse is that of the clouds at 
sunset—reflected, not originated; they do not mimic the 
sun’s rays, but they have caught a glory from them whi 
they never could have possessed without them. Here and 
there a fortunate singer keeps his strain free from echoes. 
Rossetti’s poems, and in a less degree those of his sister, most 
resemble medizval pictures ; pure and mystic saints, floating 
upward with lilies in their folded palms ; or storm-swept groups 
glowing with more conflict, passion, and purpose, than can. 
traced on the pale canvass which images modern domesticity. 
Jean Ingelow’s song is fresh, dewy, and sweet as the fields 
and flowers she seems to bring tangibly before us ; and Swit- 
burne, though often intolerable, and always overwhelming Us 
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with a torrent of alliterative epithets, is, at all events, individual. 
Mr. Ollier may claim the same award. He is a student of 

, not of poets; and his earnest thoughts and delicate 
fancies are uttered in no borrowed music. Here is a fine 
picture from “ Bacchus in the East” :— 





“ Some glorious Destroyer crowned with Life, 
Strong to cast down the rocky towers of IIl 

And to uprear the endless home of truth. 

Such one am I; who, by the will of Jove 

And by consent of the harmonious spheres 

Now move in solemn triumph o’er the globe, 

A burning energy—a light—a star ! 

—Lo, how all things flush out at my approach ! 
Lo, how the grass starts to Elysian green 
Beneath the pressing of my satyr’s limbs, 

As if the Spring had kissed it! And behold ! 
There, where my tiger’s nostrils touched the earth, 
A fountain of dark wine has bubbled up, 
Killing, with odours from rich depths, the air, 
That joystobesoslain ... . 

“Up, then, ye satyrs, and ye higher shapes, 
Women and men, rough workers of my will ! 
Rise like a tempest ; and with dreadful clang 
Of smitten cymbals, and the gulf-like roar 
Of many voices sounding but as one. 

Strike mute the hissings of those clotted snakes, 
Which soon will bar our way. Before your path 
Shake silvery lightning from your javelins, 

That the wild people may exclaim—‘ A God 

Comes in his brightness and his thunder noise !’ ”’ 


Proserpina, yearning to revisit the plains of Sicily, the 


“ Dark-green valley depths, and mountains zoned 
With pine woods, singing in the infinite wind :” 


_ Proteus, searching out 


‘* Solitary shores 
Beside lone oceans, where no sound can come 
But harmonies of winds and swooning waves, 
Or clamour of imprisoned waters, deep 
In rocky chasms: ” 


and Pan 
* A loneliness within a loneliness ’’*— 


utter equally characteristic monologue. 

Among the miscellaneous poems we must only enumerate 
“Starlight in the Garden,” an exquisite midsummer night’s 
dream, in which the flowers lament their evanescence, aspiring 
to be immortal like the stars, who answer— 


‘* There is no true death: 
What seems to blight the green earth like a curse 
Is but a shade that briefly fluttereth 
God-thrown upon the luminous universe 
To dusk the too-great splendour :” 
—“Grave Voices ”"—a grim and suggestive poem, like an etch 
ing by Jacques Callet, in which, through a ghostly November 
mist, the gravestones in a city churchyard take shape as loqua- 
cious goblins, and mockingly denounce themselves as “liars 
all ;” and “ Florimel,” a portrait tender and spiritual enough to 
place beside Coleridge’s “ Genevieve ” and Tennyson’s “ Faintly 
Adeline.” From this we take a final extract :— 
‘ . . ‘ ‘* Behold how thus 
From death to life comes Florimel, 
The light of her love and loveliness 
just shadowed with awful distance. 
nce more I behold the face of her 
Whose actions all had the character 
Of an inexpressible charm expressed. 
Whose movements flowed from a centre of rest, 





ne 


And whose rest was that of a swallow, rife 
With the instinct of reposing life. 

Whose mirth had a sadness all the while 

It sparkled and laughed, and whose sadness lay 
In the heaven of such a crystal smile 

That you longed to travel the self-same way 
To the brightness of sorrow. : ’ . 
‘ , ‘ , . She interwreathed 
Her mortal obscureness with so much light 
Of the world’s unrisen, that angels’ wings 
Could hardly have given her greater right 
To float in the winds of the Infinite.” 


We have quoted enough to justify our praise, and must here 
stop, which we hope Mr. Olllier will mot do. We should heartily 
welcome another such volume of genuine poetry. 


The Life of Richard Deane, Major-General and General at Sea, 
in the Service of the Commonwealth. By Joun BATHURST 
Deane, M.A., F.SA., &c. London: Longmans. 1870. 


The career of Richard Deane, the Regicide, as described by 
his present biographer, is full of interest, and the events of the 
Franco-Prussian war invest it with special value. Itwas Deane’s 
great merit as a military officer that he fully appreciated the 
importance of artillery, and it was by developing this branch of 
the Parliamentarian service that he was able to neutralise the 
superiority which the Royalists at first possessed in their cavalry. 
The important battle of Naseby was in fact decided, like many 
of the battles in the present campaign, by the skill displayed 
in serving the field guns. The two armies were nearly equal 
in numbers, and there was no choice of position between them, 
nor much opportunity for strategy. Prince Rupert, as usual, 
began the engagement with a furious charge of cavalry, which 
broke through and scattered the three lines of Ireton’s horse, 
and the extreme left centre of the infantry. Carried on by 
their own impetuosity, the troopers rushed up within close 
range of the artillery, and were received with such a deadly fire 
from the cannon and firelocks that they fell back in disorder, 
and thus gave Fairfax time to rally his men, and for Cromwell 
to charge with his “Ironsides.” At Langport and at the first 
battle of Newbury the same skill was displayed and the like re- 
sults obtained. 

Of course, when compared with the armies now contending 
in France, the forces engaged in our Civil War were compara- 
tively small, but the obstinacy of the contests may be estimated 
by the losses sustained on either side. Thus, the two armies 
which fought at Edgehill numbered only 13,000 under each 
standard, but out of these, 5,000, or nearly a quarter, were left 
upon the field either dead or severely wounded. Yet, after 
all this slaughter, the battle of Edgehill, like the two engage- 
ments at Newbury, was a drawn battle, and proved nothing 
more than that the trained bands of London were a match for 
the sturdy peasants who stood by their landlords in defence of 
the King. In the second civil war, Richard Deane commanded 
a regiment of foot, and acted as Adjutant-General of the army. 
He helped to put down the rising in South Wales, and was 
immediately afterwards summoned into Lancashire to meet the 
advancing Scotch army. Then followed the battle of Preston, 
in which Cromwell inflicted a complete defeat upon the King’s 
army, and Deane gained, by his efficient services, the rank of 
Major-General. We find him afterwards entrusted with the 
occupation, and admitted to the questionable distinction, of a 
place in the Regicidal Conspiracy. His signature appears as 
the twenty-first upon the Death Warrant of the King, and is 
written in a firm and bold hand, without any trace of that 
haste and nervousness which can be detected in some of the 
signatures, 
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We have had examples in the present war of naval officers 
who have commanded land forces with more than average suc- 
cess. General Deane affords an instance of an opposite kind, 
and his biographer sees in the tactics which he employed at sea 
the influence of his early military training. He claims for him 
the introduction into naval warfare of that manceuvre called 
“breaking the line,” which was subsequently so successfully 
practised in the battles of Cape St. Vincent and Trafalgar. 
Whether it was used for the first time by the English fleet in 
the memorable battle off the North Foreland, when Deane 
acted as joint admiral with Monk, or whether it had been pre- 
viously adopted, and was an imitation of Van Tromp’s tactics, 
we will not pretend to say. At any rate, the decisive victory 
gained by the English over the Dutch fleet on June rst, 1653, 
was largely due to the skill and courage of Admiral Deane, who 
there received his mortal wound from a round shot fired from 


*Tromp’s ship at nearly the first broadside. He was honoured 


with a public funeral in Henry VII.’s chapel, Westminster Abbey, 
where his body lay for seven years, and was then removed 
(with twenty others) and re-interred in the churchyard of St. 
Margaret’s. There, let us hope, “after life’s fitful fever he 
he sleeps well,” and in the words of his elegy 


“ Hath received that crown 
Attended his great conquests, and receives 
New joys in heaven repeated with renown.” 


Mr. Deane has made good use of the State papers and other 
contemporary documents in clearing his namesake from the 
charges brought against him by noble and other prejudiced 
writers, but details are not accumulated to the embarrassment 
of the reader, nor is the work of the biographer subordinated 
to that of the genealogist. The book is carefully written, 
abounds in curious particulars, and will be read with interest 
by all who care to study the most important epoch in our 
national history. 


Essays on Natural History. By CHARLES WATERTON. New 
Edition. With Life of the Author. By Norman Moore, 
R.A. London: Warne. 


It is not necessary here to discuss the merits of this 
collection of Essays by Charles Waterton. ‘Their merit is so 
universally acknowledged, and the name of their author 
stands so high amongst writers upon Natural History, that we 
may for once forego the duties of the critic, as regards the 
essays themselves, and confine ourselves to commenting upon 
the life of the author, by Mr. Norman Moore, and the general 
style of this reproduction. An excellent portrait is given as a 
frontispiece to the volume, taken in the author’s forty-second 
year, and in it are included two little tokens of Waterton’s 
fondness for animals, in a favourite cat’s head formed into a 
letter weight, and a pet bird perched on the author’s finger. 
The three other illustrations are interesting as records of his 
life; two of them being respectively “The Grotto,” and “The 
Grave,” the third forming an illustration of “The Vigour of 
Nature.” Mr. Norman Moore has very wisely allowed the 
author to narrate as much of his own life as possible, he having 
written the materials for a short memoir, and issued it in con- 
nection with former editions of the essays; but where we find the 
hand of Norman Moore, it is that of a welcome intruder, and 
his refined and delicate moulding of the incidents of Waterton’s 
life into a connected history, with its pathetic and impressive 
ending, will earn a debt of gratitude from all those who have 
learnt to love the great naturalist. Undoubtedly the great 


moving feature of Waterton’s life was his intense love for the 
religion of his ancestors. The abominable treatment which 





the Watertons received at the hand of Henry VIIL., was eye 


an unhealed wound in his memory. ‘These two great feelings 
impressed his whole life, and he felt himself less “the English. 
man” and more ‘the Catholic” in consequence. We ma 
insert one instance of his marvellous courage :—“ After stayi 

some time at Mibiri, Waterton made an expedition up the 
Essequibo to observe the big alligators, or caymans, and to try 
and secure an unmutilated specimen. _He travelled more than 
300 miles, and when he reached their haunts he fished for 
them with a shark-hook. The alligators contrived to swallow 
the bait and leave the hook. An Indian was shown the shark. 
hook, shook his head, and laughed at it. He constructed a 
hook of a different pattern with pieces of wood, and it was 
soon firmly fixed in the jaws of an alligator, more than 
ten feet long. The natives wanted to shoot him before 
they hauled him on to the bank, or he would rush at them, 
they said, and worry them. Waterton insisted that 
he should be pulled out alive, or his hide would be perforated, 
Wrapping the sail of his canoe round the end of the light mast, 
Waterton went down on one knee, and intended, if he was at- 
tacked, to thrust the spar down the throat of the open-mouthed 
cayman ; but when the landing was effected, the quick eye of 
the naturalist perceived that the savage was cowed, and witha 
readiness of resource which never failed him, he flung down 
his mast, bestrode his prize with a leap, twisted the forelegs on 
to the back, and, befriended by his early hunting experience, 
he managed to keep his seat till the plunging of the animal 
was succeeded by exhaustion.” —“‘ Waterton captured his snakes 
alive. The first was fourteen, the second, ten feet long. He 
seized this last by the throat, and walked home grasping its 
neck with both hands, and with its folds tightly coiled round 
its body—a victorious Laocoon.” Of course, with the usual 


liberality of the English governments where science is con- 


cerned, Wateron had to pay a custom-house duty of 20 per cnt. 
upon the value of the specimens which he brought home. The 
Treasury had the power to remit a tax which was no advantage 
to the revenue,and which was most oppressive to the naturalist. 
An appeal was made to the Lords of the Treasury, and “a 
exacted the uttermost farthing. He concludes his memoir with 
the following beautiful tribute to his religion :—‘ When I re 
flect that the faith of my ancestors has been most cruelly 
assailed for centuries by every man in power, from the Prime 
Minister of England down to the county magistrate ; when I 
see it rising again triumphant in every part of the empire ; and 
when I observe multitudes, in every rank of life, returning to 
its consoling communion, I call to mind, with infinite delight, 
those beautiful verses of Dryden :— 

“A milk-white hind, immortal and unchanged, 

Fed on the lawns, and in the forests ranged ; 

Without unspotted, innocent within, 

She feared no danger, for she knew no sin. 

Yet had she oft been chased with horns and hounds 

And Scythian shafts and many-winged wounds 

Aimed at her heart ; was often forced to fly, 

And doomed to death, though fated not to die.”’ 


We will conclude our notice with the impressive scenes of his 
death and burial. “He was more than self-possessed. A 
benignant cheerfulness beamed from his mind, and in the fits 
of pain he frequently looked up with a gentle smile, and made 
some little joke. Towards midnight he grew worse. The 
priest, the Rev. R. Browne, was summoned, and Waterton got 
ready to die. He pulled himself upright without help, sat in the 
middle of the sofa, and gave his blessing in turn to his grandson, 
Charlie, to his granddaughter, Mary, to each of his sisters 
law, to his niece, and to myself, and left a message for his 50, 
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who was hastening back from Rome. He then received the 
last sacraments, repeated all the responses, St. Bernard’s 
hymn in English, and the first two verses of the Dies 
Ire. The end was now at hand, and he died at 
twenty-seven minutes past two in the morning of May 
27th, 1865. ‘The window was open. The sky was beginning 
to grow gray, a few rooks had cawed, the swallows were twit- 
tering, the land-rail was croakingfrom the Oxclose, and a 
favourite cock, which he used to call his morning gun, leaped 
out from some hollies, and gave his accustomed crow. The 
ear of his master was deaf tothe call. He had obeyed a su- 
blimer summons, ‘and had wokenwup to the glories of the eternal 
world. I have been thus minute in describing Waterton’s 
death, partly because of the deep impression it made upon me, 
and partly because it was a characteristic conclusion to his 
simple, manly, pious life. He had many points of resemblance 
to his ancestor, Sir Thomas More, and there was a striking 
likeness in the consideration for others, the faith in religion, 
the quiet humour, and absence of fear, which distinguished the 
last hours of both. And the reason was the same ; they both 
lived each day as if they were to die at itsclose. ‘ I know 
what risks I run in exposing myself to dangers,’ wrote Waterton 
to Charles Edmonstone, Dec. 18, 1826, ‘ and on this account 
I settle a// my accounts every week, and if I were to die to-day 
my executors would literally not have five minutes’ trouble.’ 
He strove to settle his far greater account at midnight and 
early morning in the chapel, and, doubtless, at many intervals 
besides, which were known only to himself. His entire life was 
apreparation for death, and when death came he had been 
long familiar with it.” 

_ There seems a quiet beauty and a singular appropriateness 
in his funeral, as it glided peacefully along upon the last jour- 
ney. “The funeral of Waterton was upon his birthday— 
June 3—the exact day-year on which he rowed his 
sister-in-law to see his burial-place. Foremost upon the lake 
went a boat, which carried the Bishop of Beverley and four- 
teen priests, who chanted the Office for the Dead as they rowed 
along. Next came a boat which bore the coffin. The boast 
with the mourners followed, and the procession was closed with 
a boat which told its own pathetic tale, for it was empty and 
draped with black. Between the grand old oaks, and at the 
foot of the cross he had folded in his arms just a twelvemonth 
before, to showupon what he based his hopes, the mortal remains 
of Waterton were committed to the ground, and the bishop 
blessed the good man’s grave. ‘The inscription at the base of 
the cross, which tells whose bones that cross protects, and 
whose faith it proclaims, was written by himself :— 


ORATE PRO ANIMA, 
CAROLI WATERTON, 
CUJUS FESSA 
JUXTA HANC CRUCEM 
NATVS 1782. SEPELIUNTUR OSSA. OBIT 1865.” 


Parables from Nature. Fifth Series. By Mrs. ALFRED Gatty. 
London : Bell and Daldy. 


The Parables from Nature of Mrs. Gatty have deservedly 
tamed so high a reputation that we cannot give higher praise 
than to say that the present series are in no sense inferior to 
their predecessors. There are eight little tales, all of which 
are well written, one or two being especially good. ‘The illus- 
vations, unfortunately, are as ugly and ridiculous as ever. In 
many books we find good illustration and poor writing ; here 
We find good writing and poor illustration. We think it would 
be decidedly better to omit them altogether. 





The Fight at Dame Europa's School. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co. 


Scene, a school; dramatis personz, schoolboys; principal 
characters—Louis, William, and John ; secondary actors—Aleck, 
Joseph, Billy, Ben, etc., etc. ; plot: quarrels among the scholars, 
fights, interference of monitors, admonition from the head of the 
establishment. 

Is it a child’s book? It looks like one, does it not? And ap- 
parently the subject is not a very novel one, for youngsters of the 
present era, who feel blasé at eleven, and turn up their little snub 
noses at conjuring tricks before they can speak plainly, would 
hardly read it through, and dismiss it as “ really too babyish.” 
Well, this little pamphlet, for it is nothing more, has created 
quite a sensation in political and diplomatic circles, and has been 
perused with a dubious smile by many a man who professes never 
to look at anovel. Under a most transparent allegory, we see por- 
trayed the incidents of the great European struggle, the causes 
which inevitably led to it, the reasons why it is protracted, and 
the means which might bring it toaclose. The irony, veiled 
under the most innocent looking of sheep’s clothing, is very 
telling, and, by laying his nationality most mercilessly open to 
blame, the author acquires undisputed right to be severe on 
others—no mincing of words, no false pride, John (Bull) boldly 
tells William and Louis they are both wrong, and, more boldly 
still, with uncompromising frankness, says of himself: ‘* Neutral, 
indeed! Neutral is just a fine name for coward/ Besides, 
there is no such thing. ‘You mws¢ take one side or the other, do 
what you will ; now which side did youtake I wonder . . . 
Just what neutrals always do—sucked up to both, and pleased 
neither.”’ 

The moral is self-evident : there is a considerable amount of 
good sense, sound advice, ingenuity, and cleverness in these few 
pages, written, no doubt, spontaneously, without premeditation, 
and having all the racy flavour of an impromptu. Not signed as 
yet, ‘‘ Dame Europa’s School” is attributed, by those who aim at 
guessing every secret, to a clerical pen, and is said to emanate 
from one of our Cathedral towns. 


Margaret. The Story of my Life from Five to Twenty-five. 
By E. M. ALForD. London: Houlston and Sons, 65, 
Paternoster-row. 

This is one of those books which are so purely negative in their 
character that it is difficult to award them either praise or 
blame. Perhaps the epithet ‘‘ harmless’’ best describes it. The 
story, which is given in the form of an autobiography, is that of a 
child who is adopted by her uncle when she is five years old, is 
educated by an aunt when she is seventeen, and is introduced by 
her into very distinguished society. Here she meets with a most 
angelic baronet—whom at first she hopes to marry—who explains 
that he cannot marry her, though he should like to, because he 
is poor, and finally marries her cousin who is a great heiress, 
The heroine is then persecuted by a male cousin, who is by no 
means moved by her representing that she positively dislikes him, 
but appears before her suddenly in a cavern, and explains that he 
intends to marry her whether she likes it or not. In order to 
effect this he calls upon her uncle, who has just lost all his 
savings by the breaking of a bank, and lends him £700 to insure 
his life with, for the benefit of his niece, the premium being, as 
we are accurately informed, at the rate of £10 11s. per cent. 
Obviously the wicked lover threatens to ruin the uncle unless the 
heroine consents to marry him, which consent she accordingly 
gives in a letter, dated “ €@ym the sickroom of a friend.”” How- 
ever, the ‘‘ deus ex machindé”’ appears in the shape of the baronet. 
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It seemed that the lover had betted the baronet the sum of £ 1000 
that he would marry the heroine within two years, and he has no 
means of paying the bet if he loses. The difficulty is, conse- 
quently, finally settled upon the principle known to lawyers as a 
“ set off ;” the baronet waives the bet, the uncle gets released 
from the £700, and tke heroine finally marries an old playmate 
named Sedley Vernon, and lives happily with him till she is 
twenty-five, when the book terminates. a hx 

The plot and characters in this book are alike wanting in life 
and probability. The heroine is of the conventional type made so 
familiar to us by Miss Yonge. Indeed the dramatis persone, 
generally, are more or less shadowy reproductions of Miss Yonge’s 
heroes. Sedley Vernon, especially, who is meant to represent 
one of the enthusiastic young Oxford clergymen of the day—a 
man “‘ who had taken a first-class in Mods, and was expected to 
do the same in greats—the best stroke in the University, and a 
captain in the rifle corps’’—is a very colourless and insipid sketch. 
There is a most impossible speech of his given, which he is sup- 
posed to have made at the ‘‘ Union,” at Oxford, on the question, 
‘To what extent fanaticism might be allowed,” (a question, by 
the way, which could never have been debated at the ‘‘ Union,” 
as all debates there must be on some question capable of being 
finally settled by a division), which reads like a bad imitation of a 
second-rate sermon, but which we are told was greatly admired 
by the University. Why, too, is the book called ‘‘ The History 
of my Life from Five to Twenty-five?” All the intermediate 
years, between five and seventeen, are left to our imaginations, 
and the years, from twenty-one to twenty-five, are merely inci- 
dentally described in the last page. We must not forget to men- 
tion, in conclusion, that the uncle possessed a most remarkable 
pair of slippers, which lasted far longer than slippers usually do 
in the outside world. When the heroine, aged five, first came to 
her uncle’s house, she beheld “‘ a pair of grey slippers warming 
before the fire.” When she returned home from her aunt’s, aged 
nineteen, ‘‘ the same old slippers were on my uncle’s feet,” though 
they certainly ‘‘ were much the worse for wear.” 

There are some indications in this book that the author would 
do better in writing merely for children ; certainly the first chapter, 
containing the account of the little girl’s arrival with her uncle, 
is the best bit in the book. We would also repeat the old advice 
to an author, ‘‘ trust to your own powers, and do not attempt to 
reproduce the characters or style of a previous writer.”” If this 
advice were followed we should certainly have far fewer novels, 
but we should have, at any rate, better ones. 


»— 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE members of an auxiliary committee at Barnet, who are 
anxious at once to revive ancient field sports, and to promote the 
development of the Northern Crystal Palace at the Alexandra 
Park, have resolved to offer two prizes—of £10 and £5 each— 
for the two best essays on the revival of the gentle art of Falconry 
in connection with that institution. How popular that form of 
field sport must have been, even with Londoners, may be gathered 
from the fact that our very town stables derive their name of 
“mews ”’ from the young hawks which were there bred, kept, 
and trained for the purposes of the chase. 

IT is rumoured in well-informed circles that her Majesty the 
Queen is busy upon another book. It will not, however, be pub- 
lished, but circulated among a limited circle of private friends. 

AYTER a not unsuccessful existence of three years’ duration, 
the Hampstead Literary Society is about to be dissolved. It has 





————== 


supplied a most usefui and interesting series of lectures durj 
three successive winter sessions, and its lectures at the Hollybush 
Assembly Rooms have been well attended. In the list of leg. 
turers whose services the committee have been able from time ty 
time to secure arethe names of Professor Owen, Dr. Lankester, 
Mr. F. W. Farrar, of Harrow ; Miss Glyn, the late Mr. B. BR. 
Woodward, and Professor Plumptre. 

Mr. HAILSTONE, F.S.A., has taken on lease for a term of 
years Walton Hall, near Wakefield, the interesting residence of 
the late Mr. Charles Waterton, the naturalist and traveller, 


<< 
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MAGAZINE NOTICES. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, January, 1871.—This number 
is, in our opinion, one of the very best that the ‘‘ Contemporary” 
has ever put forth. Major Noel, who has lived, he tells us, 
twenty-five years in Germany, gives a short but very valuable 
paper on National Defence. The author of “Ginx’s Baby” 
writes on Imperial Federalism in a very much abler, and much 
less offensive style than that in which that work was com 
Mr. Stigand has an admirable article on French Unity. r. M. 
Mac Coll, with complete good temper—but in one of the most 
unanswerable of arguments—shows that the Primate was going 
as directly against the spirit of the English Church, and even the 
law (to prove which he quotes the decision in the case of Woodl- 
frey v. Breeks) as it was possible for him to go, when he said 
that our Church did not sanction prayers for the dead. Another 
writer, Mr. Baldwin Brown, shows us the views taken by an able 
and thoughtful Nonconformist on the relations that exist between 
the Church and Dissent. With much (we need not say not withail) 
of his paper we quite agree. The delightful ‘‘ Conversations on 
the War and General Culture ’’ are continued. How one of the 
speakers can in the same breath condemn the publishing of the 
correspondence of Napoleon III. and the Empress, and justify 
the publication of the letters of Charles I. and Henrietta, we 
cannot see. He holds that reasons of State justify this infamous 
proceeding in the latter instance. Is not the same pretext put 
forth in the former case ? We venture to hold that no conceiy- 
able cause can justify the de/zberatve breach of honour involved 
in the publication of private letters. Mr. Haweis gives the 
second part of ‘‘Music and Morals.’’ Mr. Llewellyn Davies’ 
article on ‘‘ The Debts of Theology to Secular Movements,” as 
might be expected, exhibits much deep and original thought, but 
is, unhappily, marred by obscurity of Style. Mr. Greg writes 
with great fairness on Democracy. 

THE FoopD JOURNAL, No. 12. Vol 1.—In an age when (atall 
events in this country) all human beings may be divided into the 
two classes, of The Poisoners, and The Poisoned, a periodical 
dealing exclusively with food cannot but prove useful. On look- 
ing at the list of contributors, most readers will easily account for 
the ability displayed in these pages. Many forms of abominable 
adulteration are exposed, and very many most useful hints and re- 
cipesare given. The food treated of is byno means confined to Eng- 
lish products, or to English imports, but a very wide field indeed 
is gone over with respect to dietary. We hope and believe that 
the more widely such a journal as this becomes known, the sooner 
will public opinion in this metropolis demand some such inst- 
tutions as those at Paris, described in another portion of out 
columns. 

THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Jan. 1, 1871.—The author of 
‘ Self Help” gives an interesting account of a visit to La Ro 
chelle, illustrated by some vignettes. ‘‘ Our Milkman’s Mystery 
is the story of a really noble character. There are other papers 
not wanting in power. We regret, however, to see so m 
thoroughly uncharitable and intolerant bigotry. In some tf 
marks on Mr. Mackonochie (whose earnestness, but not whose 
doctrines or practices, we would wish to defend) there is some 
thing worse than even bigotry. There is, in our opinion, dow! 
right false witness. 

Goop WORDS FOR THE YOUNG, Jan., 1871.—We have 
not sufficient space to enumerate all the attractions of this num 
ber, but can heartily recommend almost all that it contains, & 
cept some verses by Mary Howitt. 
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Yust published, price 7s. 6d. Cloth elegant. 
411 pages, crown 8vo. 
ProruseLy ILLUSTRATED. 


NEW HOMES. 


THE RISE, PROGRESS, PRESENT POSITION, 
AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 
of each of the 
AUSTRALIAN COLONIES AND New ZEALAND, 
regarded as 
Homes FoR ALL CLasses oF EMIGRANTS, 
By Thomas Henry Braim, D.D., F.R.G.S., &¢. 


Late Archdeacon Diocese of Melbourne, and now Rector 
of Bi ’ Caundle, Sherborne, and Chaplain to the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Lothian 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Of its class, this volume is the most complete of any of 
the numerous works which have recently been pub- 
lished on the Australian Colonies. A work such as 
this, giving a bird’s-eye view of the Colonies in a clear 
readable, and cheap form, supplies an acknowledged 
desideratum at the present time, when public attention is 
so strongly directed to the emigration of the surplus popu- 
lation. It is exactly what the author describes it—a work 
in a cheap and popular form, such as ought to be found not 
only upon the library table, but in every one of our 
Mechanics’ Institutes and Working Men’s Reading Rooms. 
He brings to his subject a practical knowledge and 
anthority of infinite value, and we can bear testimony to 
his industry, ability, and impartiality ; which, indeed, 
is t in every page of the work. The work is 

and succinctly written, in an agreeable, lively style, 
while it is full of amusing episcdes and practical experi- 
ences."—A ustrclian and New Zealand Gazette. 

“*New Homes’ is that much-desired book—a guide to 
emigrants to Australia and New Zealand—by Dr. Braim. 
It is pleasant and instructive reading for everybody, but for 
me | emigrants it must be considered a sine gua 
non.” —Fun. 

“Itis simply and clearly written, and the Englishman 
who may be Lesitating about leaving his fatherland, will, 
ol ing this very remarkable book, hesitate no longer. 


divine lived some thirty iy in Australia, 
and mixed with all classes, from the hig’ 


est to the lowest, 
and his story is a plain record of what he has seen and ex- 

i . *The publishers deserve great credit for the 
care bestowed on the get-up of the book. ‘The type, illus- 
trations, and even the covers, are alike tasteful and beauci 
ful."—Bedford Times and Independent. 


——_——_ 


A Pretty Gift Book appropriate to the Season. 


Now Ready, cheaper edition, cover, price 1s. ; alsoa 
superior edition, in em cloth, full gilt sides, 
price 2s. 6d., 0! 
(CHRISTMAS EVE WITH 
THE SPIRITS; 


oR, 
THE CANON’S WANDERINGS THROUGH 
WAYS UNKNOWN. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The book is well worth reading, and contains some very 
gatend valuable teaching.” —Church Review and Church 


ews. 
PP a ny i yy ae Bet Byte staee the peel ity 
many things in the w which are supposed the 
worldly to be substantial. A certain Anglican Canon, inthe 
course of a night, is conducted by the spirit of his deceased 
into various scenes, where he sees them as they 
really are. The result is, that he comes forth a wiser and a 
better man. Many of the scenes are described with much 
wer.”—The Tablet. 
It is full of wholesome satire on those who enter the 
as a ‘speculation,’ and so become ministers of mam- 
mon rather than of God. It isneeded in our days of cove- 
Wun The Rock. 
h ve with the Spirits’ is a v: rettily- 
bound little book, elaborately ornamented in gold. Fits = 
es one as being that of a ghost story book for 
the present season, but why Christmas and ghosts are thus 
associated, we are unable to explain. A perusal of its 
Contents, however, dissipates this illusion altogether. The 
Contains grave and solemn truths, addressed alike to 
clergy and laity. Its pages show great insight into human 
nature, the scenes they depict being real and life-like. The 
Motives of action are ruthlessly laid bare, and the personal 
@ppacations are forcible and striking.” —//addersfeld Chrv- 
Niele, Me 
Bull, Simmons & Co., 9, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 
square, London. 


Fust published, pricess. Cloth elegant, 400 pages 
Crown 8vo. 
ILLusTRATED BY DA.ziet BRrorHeErs. 


AKDALE GRANGE:A 


TALE OF SCHOOL-LIFE FOR BOYS, 
By Thomas Simmons. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Tt is said that when Moliere wished to know if a new 
comedy would be su he first read it over to his 
housekeeper, and if she }. ed and was amused, he then 
considered himself safe. In like manner we have not trusted 
ourselves to pronounce upon the merits of ‘ Oakdale Grange,’ 
by Mr. Simmons, but have handed it over to some young 
people, and taken their opinion. They pronounce it ‘ very 

ood,” ‘amusing,’ ‘ interesting,’ and ‘life-like.’ The writer 


school-life in so attractive a manner. or two blemishes 
in e ion, will, no doubt, be in a second 
edition, to which we doubt not the book will soon attain, 
and find poe On the schoolboys’ shelf next to ‘Tom 
Brown's ooldays’ and ‘Frank Fairleigh.’ "—Church 
Opinion. 

“ There is a ve 
dale Grange,’ whic 


healthy tone and bright spirit in ‘Oak- 
we could desire to see in other books 
intended for the perusal of the young. Mr. Simmons’ 
story is neither of the goody-goody kind, nor is it filled 
with unwholesome sentiment. It is of young an 

healthy life, and the characters are drawn naturally, wit! 

much care and tolerable finish. Some of the portraits are 
elaborated more than others, but ‘ boys’ will scarcely dis- 
cover these flaws in the interest of the incidents of school- 
life, which are here judiciously and artistically arranged, so 
as to form an le plot, the interest in the develop- 


ment of which continually increases. The language is 
good, and the style generally easy. The book is pay 
and tastefully bound ; and the original engraved illustra- 


tions, by the Brothers Dalziel, add a charm to a very 
agreeable story of school-life for boys.”— Public Opinion. 

“A book which may be quite safely bought for home or 
school use. Boys will read it, and it will certainly tend to 
keep up a tone of honour and uprightness. The author 
has a very fair comprehension of bor nature.” 
Churchman. 

“The supreme excellence of tales for boys is that they 
should teach a very high and generous model, but solely 
through the medium of the story. We can congratulate 
Mr. Simmons upon his ha achieved this excellence in 
the work before us. ay Ligh lessons of morality and 
religion are con in such a manner, that the youngest 
reader’s attention cannot flag from the first part to the 
last. This shows considerable art on the part the writer, 


4 exhibits in a 
the skill of the story-teller. e book may be 


high di 

duveng recom ,, and we may add that there is 
not a word in it, its instinct is entirely 
Catholic.”—Church Review. 


“If anybody wants to write a tale that is safe to be read 
let him select for his subject school-boy life. He may tell 
us incidents which we have read a hundred times before, 
but we shall never be tired of the old story. Mr. Thomas 
Simmons, though he has a hackneyed theme in ‘ Oakdale 
Grange’ (Bull, Simmons and Co., Wigmore-street), has 
executed his variations with taste and effect. We have 
tried his book upon a schoolboy, and he reports it to be 
very satisfactory.”—Church Times. 

“This is a very inquensting and amusing book. It is 
well written, and depicts wii = nae the different 
phases of boys’ characters. ° the story more 
attractive a little sommes | is introduced, which is somewhat 


unusual in works of kind. — is got up in 
ood style and the letter-press is excellent.”—Z 4 
y ro om of Literature and Art. 


“* Oakdale Grange’ introduces us into the inner life ot 
alarge public school. There is an abundance of excite- 
ment, and the character of the ne prominently 
in the story are natural and well drawn. At the same time 
the principles inculcated are good. Although it is thestory 
of a Protestant school, there is nothing in ‘Oakdale Grange’ 
which a Catholic boy may not read, and one or two allu- 
sions to Catholic practices which occur in the story are 
made in excellent taste, and show that the author has at 
least strong sympathies with the church. Altogether it is 
not often that we meet with so healthy a lay book.”—7he 
Tablet. 

‘Although the title-page informs us that this story was 
written for boys, it will read. with no small degree of 
pleasure by men. The story is written in an unpretendin, 
style, the characters are well drawn and well contrast 
and such plot as the book contains is developed without 
any outrage on the laws of probability. We may add that 
the story 1s pleasantly told, that the hero is certain to be a 
favourite with boy readers of spirit, and that the entire 
work is pervaded by a high moral tone.”—Christian 
| Lames. 
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THE STORY OF A LIFE. 


By Wii.t1aAM ALFRED GIBBS. + 


“The author has an elevated and refined expression ; an abundant and choice command of language ; the true ring of 
poetical genius ; and an exuberant imaginative power far above the average.” —///ustrated Review. nae 
“The Story of a Life’ is marked by touches of unmistakable genius, graces of poetic imagination, refinement, and taste, 


Man 


caught at once, and riveted to the very end of the poem.”—Standard, y ? 
— A book which is full of vigorous and graceful writing, which breathes a hopeful and manly spirit, and which paints domestic 
life in the most winning colours.”—London Review. 


“The Story af a Life’ is as fair and happy a home-scene as could well be pictured. The author has the talent of expressing 


his thoughts and feelings in words that cannot fail to touch the hearts of his readers.”"—Dwub/in Evening Mail. 


passages have in them the true and undoubted ring of poetry in the very highest sense. 


The reader’s attention will be 


E. Moxon, Son, & Co., 44, Dover-street, Piccadilly. 


For other Opinions of the Press and List of other Works, vide A¢hen@um of November Sth. 
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CHAPMAWN’S PATENT PREPARED. 





vu @ 
S Nursery should be without this invaluable food, which, by its highly nutritive and digestive qualities, promotes steady and g 
a healthy wth, and spares the infant many of the pains, and the mother and nurse much of the trouble, usually experienced. ga 
3 E y is its good effect seen at the time of weaning, and until teething is completed, its richness in earthy phospates en- s 5 > 

3 abling the child to cut its teeth with very little pain or danger. Its satisfying qualities enable the child to enjoy quiet sleep at Et) 

La night, often continuing without interruption for seven or eight hours. Considering that the majority of children’s complaints &o Bog 
2 3 arise from the use of im r food, and that even fure starch, such as arrow-root and corn-flour is frequently used, the intro- : ee 9 
ES duction of a perfect food, such as the Entire Wheat Flour, must be regarded as a public good. ‘ : SoBe 
ice] 4 The Entire Wheat Flour, taken as gruel, is a wonderful restorative for invalids, oa ladies recovering from con- Sor 
© finement, and is superior to all farinaceous food, for sufferers from dyspepsia, aud other complaints. 5° is] 
Fy Sold by Chemists, &c., in 3d., 6d., & 1s. pots, and 3s. tins, Sole Proprietor, ORLANDO Jones & Co., 13, Billiter Street, London. F 3 
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HE BEST AND SAFEST RESTORER 
AND BEAUTIFIER OF THE HUMAN HAIR 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 





t 

onipa m of which is confined solely to the know- 
ledge practice of A. Rowland & Sons, and neutralizes 
all to separate its component parts. A. Rowland 
& Sons have complaints from parties who have 
suffered from their use, but they cannot, in such cases, be 
answerable for the consequences. 

The lowest price of the genuine article is 3s. 6d.—the next 
7s.—10s. €d.—and 21s. per bottle. 


Sold by respectable Chemists and Perfumers. 





HARROGATE MINERAL WATER. 


, I ‘HE Public can now be supplied with 

these world renowned and invaluable waters, includ- 

ing the Aerated Natural Iron Tonic, for giving vigour to 

the system.—({See Medical Certificates.}—Vide Press Price 

per doz. of all Chymists and Family Grocers. Wholesale of 
Wn. Whittle and Co. 63 Great Tower Street E. C. 

“* The Aerated Natural Iron Water isa very pleasant and 


invigorating effervescent chalybeate, and ma taken as 
an ordinary beverage with great advantage .”—Queen. Nov. 
1870. 


The only safe Aperient—BURDEN’S CONDENSED 
PULLUA SALT. 
HE German ‘“ Pullua Water ’’ has been 


lon, d as an luable aperient medicine for 
all constitutions, and the most successful remedy for Gout, 
Rheumatism, and Cutaneous Disorders, The ‘‘ Condensed 
Pullua Salt” has been ely prescribed during the last ten 
years by most eminent sicians and Surgeons. It pos- 
sesses all the medicinal Efficacy of the foreign spring, in a 
more Concentrated state, combining portability in form and 
economy in use. Prepared only by Pdward urden, Phar- 
maceutical Chymist,38 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square W. 
And Sold with fuli directions in bottles 7s. 14s and 21s. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s 


Square. 

LONDON.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron.—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President.—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

The following are the terms of admission tothis Library, 
which contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lit- 
erature, in various Languages. 

Subscription, 3/. a year, or 2/., with Entrance fee of 62. ; 
Life Membership, 264. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application, CATALOGUE, price 15s. ; to 


st ros. 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
GTRANRAER HOUSE COLLEGE and 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

STRANRAER Prace, Marva VALE, W.° 
Principal: Mr. BARKER, M.C.P. 
Pupils carefully instructed in all the branches of a liberal 














CURATIVE ELECTRICITY. 


NVALIDS, who (from a want of practical 

knowledge of the application of Electricity and Galvanism) 
have been dissappointed in obtaining a cure from the use of 
S, are invited to communicate 
directly with Mr. Harry Lobb, M.R.C.S.E., Surgeon Elec- 
trician, from whom may be had CURATIVE ELECTRI- 
ory, by A ngemaae Stamps.—31, Sackville Street, 





Diet unlimited. Terms moderate and inclusive. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Principal. 


FASE POWDER.—SAUNDERS’S 
‘ MS vovean. or —— of Ninon, unrivalled 
or beautifying and preserving the complexion; perfectly 
harmless. “Packets, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d, ~ to for eight, <i 
teen, or forty stamps. Surperfluous hairs easily and effec- 
aaa by ‘AUNDERS'S ORIENTAL DEPILA 








Packets, 2s.; free for twenty-six stamps.—). 
Touzeau Saunders, 143, Oxford Street, W. itis 
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M. A. VER KRUZEN. 


Still and Sparkling 
Wines of the Moselle and Saar, also of the ve 


rian, Palatinate, and other Districts, are supplied in 
native purity, and at reasonable prices, by 


M. A. VER KRUZEN, 
3, Tell-street, Wood-street, London, E.C. 


Sole Agent for the Still Moselle Wines of Mr. Hugo Sareo- 
feld, of Frier, Moselle, which have proved specifics for nev- 
ralgia, gout, and many other complaints. 


Delicious and Fragrant Light Dinner Wines from 20s. t0 3% 


Higher Class up to 60s. 


per dozen. 
The very finest Selections to 15% 
per dozen. 


Very Superior Red Wines from 20s. to 60s. per dozen. 
Exceedingly fine Sherries and Ports from 32s. 6d to ofs- 


per dozen. 
M. A. VER KRUZEN, Sole Agent. 
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